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EDITORIALS 


THE CHURCH IN THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE ORIENT 


World Tension 


During the last visit of Dr. Sherwood Eddy to China someone 
remarked that every time Dr. Eddy and Dr. Mott come to the 
Orient they talk in terms of crisis. The reply was given that after 
all perhaps they were right but that the rest of us failed to see it. 
No one would object to our speaking in terms of crisis today. In 
former issues of the Recorder we have spoken of various aspects 
of the crisis in China. But now we find the whole world in a state 
of tension and crisis. Spain has been and still is a battlefield for 
more than Spanish forces. It is one of the growing number of 
points of conflict of the two great political ideologies of the world. 
The Manchurian border and Palestine reveal further points of 
conflict. As this is being written the whole world is more or less 
holding its breath to see what will happen in Central Europe. At 
other points on the international checker-board ominous movements 
are taking place. No one knows when or where the match may be 
touched to another dump of dynamite. Men’s hearts are dominated 
by fear and mutual distrust. What may not a day bring forth! 


Church Tension 

In the light of this tension throughout the world there should 
be a sense of tension in the Church. But this tension should be of 
another kind. The world tension grows out of selfishness and 
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produces the fear and mutual distrust of which we have spoken. 
It is tension on a large scale similar to the tenseness of the individual 
with a divided heart or loyalty. There is a sense of friction and 
dissipation of energy in misguided and futile effort. The tension 
appropriate to the Church of Christ, on the other hand, is that of 
the taut tug on a steady upgrade pull. This is what Dr. Kraemer, 
in “The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World,” means when 
he speaks of “the abiding tension in which the Church ought to 
live, but in which it rarely lives.” This is a tension between what 
is and what we realize ought to be. In the individual it involves 
the recognition of the down-drag of sin and selfishness and a deter- 
mination by God’s grace to live triumphantly. In the Church it 
involves a recognition of the failure of the Church to meet the 
physical and spiritual needs of the masses of mankind and a 
reconsecration to the work of ministering to human need. In the 
world it requires an awareness of the lost state of human society 
and a dedication to the work of social, economic, political and spiritual 
redemption. The devastating tensions of the world can only be 
removed by the constructive and saving tension of a wide-awake and 
sacrificial Church. 

The Church is face to face with a critical world situation. Now, 
if ever, we need to clarify our thinking and dedicate our spirits to 
the work of bringing in a new order of things in terms of “The 
Kingdom of God.” We dare not drift along with unconcern or with 
a false sense of security. The very seriousness of the world situation 
spells opportunity for us, if our eyes are open to see. The central 
theme running through Dr. E. Stanley Jones’ book, “Christ and 
Human Suffering” is that Christ did not endure situations or 
persecution but that he used these and turned them to a testimony. 
A young Oriental Christian, who had been imprisoned several times 
because of his zeal for winning men ‘to Christ, was informed that 
' since a member of the royal family was to visit his district it would 
be advisable for him to leave his native country if he did not wish 
to be “detained” again. He replied that he thought he had better 
be locked up as there might be some in the jail who needed to be 
led to Christ. ~ | 

We need this same spirit in the corporate life of the Church. 
Dr. Kraemer points out that due to the failure on the part of the 
Christian Church to meet the needs of the masses they have turned 
to other agencies for help. In many places it never occurred to 
them to turn to the Church. This explains the whole process of 
secularization which characterizes our modern life. To what extent 
are we correcting this situation and giving the Church its rightful 
place in the hearts and lives of men and nations? This turns our 
minds again to Madras. Dr. Chirgwin, General Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, who is now passing through Shanghai 
on his way to Madras, has pointed out that the gathering of 
Christian leaders from all parts of the world at the Edinburgh 
Conference in 1910 to a certain extent prepared the Church to rise 
above national lines and to maintain its worldwide fellowship in 
spite of the strain of the World War. He suggests that in the 
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providence of God the Madras Conference may be of even greater 
significance and stategic importance in the years just ahead of us. 


Moreover, invaluable as the contribution of the Madras Con- 
ference may be to the life of the Church in the Far East there is 
much that can only be accomplished by those who are toiling in 
the midst of the chaos and suffering around us. These have the 
supreme opportunity of demonstrating to friend and foe alike the 
uniqueness of the Christian way of life. To love and sympathize 
with one’s friends is not distinctive. Long ago Mencius said, “All 
men have human sympathy.” The unique thing about Christianity 
is sacrificial love for ones enemies or those who are perpetrating a 
wrong. This love sees beyond the surface and recognizes that the 
one who does a wrong is more to be pitied than the innocent victim. 
It sees in an enemy a potiential brother for whom Christ died. It 
is able to say with Jesus, “Father forgive them” or with Stephen, 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” It is this spirit that turns 
a Saul, breathing out threatenings and hailing men and women to 
prison, to Paul the apostle of Christ. By this way of redemptive 
love alone can the world be remade and the Kingdom of God manifest 
in human society. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN MEET IN FELLOWSHIP 


A three-day meeting of “The Fellowship of Christian Missionaries 
in Japan” was held in Karuizawa on July 29th, 1931. True to the 
trends of the times, what was once more or less of an Association 
with executive powers has been converted into a “Fellowship” for 
mutual inspiration and co-operation. As a fellowship, a conference 
with formal papers and prepared “Reviews” must leave some things 
to be desired. True fellowship in Christian service, to be maximum, 
calls for a sharing not only of problems and proposed solutions in 
connection with the work, but also of the inner convictions, the 
problems and triumphs of the workers in the realm of the spirit. 
Failures or successes at this point determine the degree of success 
or failure in the work. A large conference is inclined to assume 
that all is well in the deeper realms of life and to center on methods 
or intellectual solutions. In this conference a partial corrective for 
this was found in very helpful devotional periods within the program. 
These were supplemented in some. cases by individual “chats” 
between sessions and by an Oxford Group meeting in which were 
revealed some of the inner struggles, the defeats and the triumphs 
on the part of individual workers. 


However, the sharing of problems and methods is both neces- 
sary and helpful, and the papers presented were of high quality. 
[hey afforded a panoramic view of the Christian movement in 
Japan. They were of special interest to one who has participated 
In conferences along similar lines in connection with the Christian 
movement in China. 


_ The Forward Look. The conference revealed that the Church 
In Japan is now laboring and witnessing under unusual circum- 
stances. There are many factors in the situation which call for 
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deep insights and undaunted faith. Many fears were expressed but 
above them all rose the note of courage to go forward. In fact, the 
leaders in the Fellowship had adopted “Forward” as the watchword 
of this meeting. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that in 
spite of many difficulties there were wonderful opportunities before 
those who had faith to go forward and, with some doors closing 
_ before their eyes, to enter the open doors that stood before them. 


Moreover, there appeared a strong desire to go forward together. 
But to go forward in this way requires an adaptability of mind with 
an insight into the real essentials that is ready to “scrap” anything 
in the way of attitudes or methods that blocks true progress. The 
cosmopolitan nature of the gathering, with representatives from so 
many nations and religious denominations, lent itself to progress 
in these lines. The difference between excess baggage and essential! 
equipment is becoming clearer. The common deposit of truth enrapt 
in a confusing variety of external forms and mind-sets is becoming 
more evident. Man-made encrustments are being burst asunder 
and inner realities are being revealed. There was evident the con- 
viction that the Church should not only go forward but should go 
. forward with a united front. 


Emphasis on Spiritual Values. Another thing that emerged 
was a renewed emphasis on spiritual values. In the past money, 
prestige, organization and administration have loomed large in 
mission work. Now, with regard to money, for example, one 
remarked that it was better to have too little than too much! 
Freedom from administrative duties also was recognised as spelling 
progress. Some other problems have been partially solved by 
circumstances and many of the missionaries are liberated from heavy 
burdens which formerly seemed necessary. Even before the era 
of the “social gospel” as a labeled and conscious movement, mis- 
sionaries were often knee deep in activities. They were busy ‘about 
many things. They often failed to see the trees for the forest. 
The extreme reaction to this was an other worldliness or an effort 
to develop religion in a vacuum, so far as social obligation and 
expression were concerned. Now there appears to be a new realiza-- 
tion of the inseparableness of the “personal gospel” and the “social 
gospel.” It was evident that many, if not all, were beginning to 
realize that there is only one gospel for both individuals and for 
society, and that to neglect either aspect is to drop one of the oars 
of the boat. At least in this line progress can be reported and 
signs of better understanding and more co-operation are evident. 
It is being more and more realized that all activities must be shot 
through with an evangelistic purpose and be carried out under a 
sense of God’s guidance. Apparently those engaged in Christian 
work are becoming more conscious of the need in their own inner 
lives of that daily cleansing and renewal which alone can make 
maximum service possible. God is regaining, we might say, his true 
place in our work. This is true both ideologically and practically. 
The deification of man in modern “humanism” has met the call of 
Barth to a recognition of man’s creaturehood and of the sovereignty 
- and initiative of God. With this emphasis supplemented by the 
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corrective of Brunner and others, the Church appears to be in better 
shape to go forward. This is very evident not only in Japan but 
also in such discussions as that in “The Christian Message in a 
Non-Christian World” by Dr. H. Kraemer. Changed lives through 
surrender to God and changed social conditions by bringing social 
groups under the control of God’s Spirit, as revealed in the life and 
work of Christ, are becoming dominant notes in an increasingly 
united forward drive of the Church. The able address before the 
conference by Dr. Goodsell of the American Board confirmed this 
view. 


Quality of Life. The third thing to be noted was an increasing 
emphasis on the importance of the personality and quality of life 
of the Christian worker. Conditions have changed so much that this 
seems more than ever to be the sine quo non of a fruitful ministry. 
In the face of the many limitations attending Christian work at the 
present time, what are called “marginal activities” are being given 
more consideration. The missionary may not be president of a 
college, principal of a school or dispenser of funds but he may still 
have many kinds of friendly and helpful contacts with associates, 
students or other groups. In these contacts it is being recognized 
that, like Peter, one can give only what he has. But if he has those 
qualities of personality and spirit that attract and challenge to the 
Christian way of life, these very limitations may prove to be a 
blessing. We find Japanese workers who in early life caught the 
spirit of some missionary or associate and who now are making 
valuable contributions to Church and society. It was in the “extra- 
curriculum” contacts that much of the inspiration came. The con- 
viction was expressed that there were no limitations to what might 


. be done in these “marginal” relationships. 


Along with this went a recognition of the increasing opportunity 
that comes with the ripening of age. The enrichment of personality, 
the increased command of respect and the deeper confidence that 
come with years of helpful and wholesome living, were recognized 
as some of the greatest assets that a missionary can have. After 
all it is what we are that makes the difference. It was pointed out 
that in one city the success of several projects was due in each case 
te a personality at the center. There was some one in each group 
who was to a large extent the guiding spirit and whose life and 
devstion characterized the work. Influence and opportunities for 
service increase with the enrichment of the inner springs of life on 
che part of the worker. It was a joy to meet some of these rich 
personalities and to feel the challenge of their lives. 


FUTURE ARTICLES 
Next month amongst other articles we plan to print an asthe 
by Rev. Lin Pu Chi entitled “Madras in the Light of History;” 
“The Ultimate Need for the Christian Ministry of Medicine” by 
= Lee S. Huizenga; and “The Children’s Service” by Miss Alice 
regg. 
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Preaching Christ To Students in War-Torn China 
S. LAUTENSCHLAGER 


A Thousand Miles of Student Evangelism. 


HE crucified Christ is always the greatest possible challenge 
which can come to any youth. This is especially true when 
injustice seems to be on the throne, and righteousness on 
across. That is why preaching Christ crucified to students 

- in China today is probably the greatest privilege which can come to 
any man. i 
Recently, under the auspices of the China Christian Education 
Association, this privilege came to me in the form of a two months’ 
evangelistic tour in the Christian Schools of South and Central China, 
This tour took me more than a thousand miles by sea, from the 
Japanese “occupied territory” of Tsingtao in North China to British 
controlled Hongkong in the South, and then another thousand miles 
by rail and steam-boat via Canton, Macao, Hengyang and Changsha 
to Wu-han, the name used for the three great cities of Wuchang, 
Hanyang and Hankow, on the Yangtze River, in Central China. 


On the second thousand miles, I preached on an average of three 
times a day, in eleven cities, and in more than thirty Christian middle 
schools and colleges, as well as in a number of government schools, 
Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s, and in many churches~ of all Protestant 
denominations. In most schools, I was invited to speak to the whole 
student body on some political or internationa! subject. When this 
was done first, practically all the students came to the evangelistic 
meetings held later. Everywhere, there was the most inspiring 
cooperation between the Christian schools, the national churches, the 
missionary bodies of all denominations, the Y.M. and the Y.W.C.A. 
- and all other Christian and even non-Christian institutions. 


Due to the terrors of war, which accompany the present invasions 
of China, the bombings, the flight of refugees, the rape and the loot, 
the slaughter and destruction, Chinese students have a new under- 


standing and a new appreciation of the meaning of the. cross. 


Perhaps that is why they have everywhere responded to its challenge 
in such an unprecedented way: 


Student Evangelism in “Occupied” and in “Free” Territory. 

Student evangelism is more difficult in territory occupied by the 
Japanese military, because it is difficult to carry on Christian schools 
there. In “occupied” territory, schools are forced to take part in 
Japanese victory parades and in public demonstrations against the 
present Chinese national government. Christian schools are not 
allowed even to be neutral in the war, much less to teach patriotism. 
Some schools, which refused to take part in pro-Japanese demon- 
strations, have had their principals dismissed and their students 
ordered to transfer to other schools. If, however, students are forced 
to take part in such demonstrations contrary to their consciences, 
they become involved in hypocrisy. Therefore it seems to many that 
where the Christian principles of loyalty to country and to conscience 
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are impossible, we should sacrifice our institutions rather than our 
principles. Others feel it is their duty to carry on as best they can 
in spite of difficulties. 


Tens of thousands of students have, however, fled oon 


“occupied” territory to “free” territory, to the South, South-West, - 


North-West or to Central China. Here, both in the new schools and 
in the old, doors are everywhere wide open to the preaching of the 
Christian gospel. The national crisis has forced students every- 
where to re-think not only the foundations of the nation but the 
very meaning of life. Some of these students have lost their 
parents. Many have lost.their homes and most of them have lost 
their source of income. Their schools perhaps were bombed in the 
North. They travelled a thousand miles to “free” territory only 
to be bombed again. 


Faced with the annihilation of their nation and with a threat 
to their very physical existence, the Chinese students are gripped 
in a new way by the challenge of the cross. During my recent 
three months’ evangelistic tour in the “free” territories of South 
and Central China, I have seen hundreds of students accept Christ 
and his cross as the way and inspiration for the sacrifices they feel 
called upon to make at this time of personal and national crisis. 


In these three months, it was my privilege to lecture and to 


preach in about thirty schools and to nearly ten thousand students. | 


This preaching was not in great mass meetings, and there were no 
mass decisions. The meetings were always in individual schools 
and only in two or three schools were there as many as three or four 
hundred students at one meeting. Where there was no opportunity 
to speak at least three times, I rarely asked for decisions. Where 
decisions were made, discussion groups were held; and school 
principals and teachers promised to follow up the decisions with 
Bible classes and with other preparation for baptism and for 
Christian service. 


The Message—Christ and His Cross. 


Only a Christ-centered and a Cross-centered message is adequate 
for the spiritual and social needs of Chinese youth today. Where 
time did not allow more than three evangelistic appeals, I always 
spoke first on the challenge of faith, second on the challenge of 
patriotism and third and last on the challenge of Christ and his cross. 


Christ was presented from the human side as the courageous 
youth, the carpenter’s son, the noblest revolutionist, the true son 
of man, challenging without fear or favour all the selfish social and 
political forces and all the hypocritical religious forces of his time, 
with a vigour and a determination which sent him to the cross. 


He was also presented from the divine side, the true son of 
God, the vine, the bread from Heaven. The Lamb of God, the 
Saviour of sinners, who gave his life as a ransom for many. 


I tried to make students understand the courage and the 


conscience which made Jesus attack every wrong and which were 


the human reason for the cross. I tried also to make them under- 
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stand the love which made him willing to die to move men’s hearts 
to repentance, to save sinners, which was the divine reason for 
the cross. 

On the one hand, it was Jesus’ attack on the social, political 
and religious wrongs of his time, which unified his enemies into a 
demand for his death. It was the organised institutional, social, 
political and religious forces of his time and nation, which nailed 
him to the tree. On the other hand, it was also Jesus’ love for 
sinners, for his church and nation, which drove him to Jerusalem to 
face his enemies and his cross there. 


_ There is a story of a mother who died of grief when her son 
‘was executed as a murderer. She was killed on one hand by her 
son’s sins and on the other hand by her own love for that son. So 
Jesus was slain on the cross by our sins and for our sins, but it 
was also his great love for us sinners, which finally broke not only 
his hands but also his heart on the cross. On the cross, deepest 
sin and highest love met. Love conquered. Sin was defeated by 
doing its worst and by being forgiven. After Jesus’ “Father forgive 
them,” there was hope for every individual sinner and for every 
sinning group. 

I tried to show—I wish I could have done it better—how even 
a meagre knowledge of this Jesus of history drives us to real 
repentance. It makes us repent of our uncleanness, of our faith- 
lessness, of our selfishness, of our cowardice and of our laziness. | 
tried to show how true repentance brings the joy of forgiveness, how 
Christ received in faith gives us new courage, new power, new love 
and new life. I tried to make it clear that to build our new lives 
and the new world, we must receive and worship Jesus so that we 
may get his new life and his noble spirit, but that we must not 
substitute worshipping Jesus as Lord, because of what he did and 
what he is, for doing what he did and what he clearly told us to do. 


Is Jesus more Important than God? 


A bright girl student in a discussion group said to me, “Why 
do you Christians talk so much about Jesus as if Jesus was more 
important than God?” “You have hit on a great truth,” I said. 
“That is exactly the heart of Christianity. That is what makes 
Christianity unique in the history of religions. We are Christians. 
We are not Godists. Our religion is Christanity and not Godism. 
We Christians find our God in Christ. Christ. Christ is the Way— 
the way by which we go to God and the way by which God comes 
to us.: He is the vine. He is the door. He is the bread from 
heaven. He is the water of life. He is the truth and the light. 
He is the Saviour of men. It is he, who died on the cross, and who 
rose again. Jesus is truly as if greater than God for he is both 
God and man.” | 


The Results of the Christ-Centred Message. 


The challenge of the Cross always becomes the triumph of the 
Christ. It was so in all our meetings. After the final message on 
the cross, I always gave an opportunity for three kinds of decisions. 
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First, for Christians to be better Christians, to know Christ more 
and to serve more unselfishly. Second, for believers to prepare for 
baptism and for Christian service, and third, for non-Christians to 
accept Christ as Saviour and Lord. An opportunity was also given 
for students to say that they had problems, which they wished to 
discuss with a friend. | 


At the first few meetings, students were only asked to raise 
their hands or to come forward and give their names to the religious 
instructor, but later a Christian principal suggested the card method. 
This method gave the principal and the religious leaders a better 
census of thé students’ religious needs and ideas. As soon as we 
used the card method the decisions at once doubled, for the students 
then each had some definite propositions in their hands, which 
challenged their consciences. | 


In this report, only a few individual schools and some of the 
more unique experiences can be mentioned. In the Canton True 
Light School for Girls, now a refugee school in Hongkong, twenty- 
eight made decisions to become Christians. About half of these 
were baptised at the end of the term. In St. Paul’s Girls School, 
also in Hongkong, although there was time for only one brief chapel 
talk, sixteen girls came forward to accept Christ. 


In the Canton Girls Union Normal School, now in Macao there 
were thirty-two decisions for Christ. Fourteen of these girls were 
seniors. Nearly all of these seniors said they wished to practice 
their new faith and to realize their new vision by going into the 
country villages to teach and to preach as soon as they graduate. 
In the American Presbyterian Boys School in Hengyang, Hunan, 
where the card system was used for the first time, there were 
sixty-eight decisions to accept Christ in a student body of one 
hundred and ninety-four. Thirty-seven were already Christians. 
These decisions changed the average of Christians in the school 
from one-fifth to more than one-half. 


In Yale-in-China, the only senior Christian Boys Middle School 
in the province of Hunan, one hundred and twenty-nine in a school 
of four hundred made decisions to become Christians, while nearly 
one hundred expressed their determination to become better Christ- 
ians. Of those who accepted Christ, seventy-nine made a further 
decision to prepare for baptism. Twelve of these were baptized a 
month later, just before the close of the spring term. In the Fu 
Hsiang Girls School, also in Changsha, and also the only senior 
girls school in Hunan, there were eighty decisions to follow Christ, 
thirty of whom wished to prepare for baptism at once. Another 
ninety made decisions to be better Christians. 


At Yiyang, Hunan, the response in the Lutheran Schools was 
equally great. In the Girl’s School, although there was only time 
for one address, over 20 girls made decisions to be better Christians. 
In the Boy’s School, the decision cards were distributed at the last 
meeting. The students were asked to think it ove: and to hand in 
the cards the next day. This was to prevent decisions too lightly 
made, under the influence of emotion or mass action. In spite of 
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this, the number of decisions were as great or greater than in any 
other school. Thirty four said they wanted to be better Christians, 
which was almost the total number of Christians in the Boy’s School. 
One hundred and two made decisions to believe in Jesus and follow 
him. About half of these made additional decisions to prepare for 
baptism, while another hundred decided to enter classes to study 
Christianity. 

Bombs Make a Nation of Singers. 

In Hongkong twelve hundred students meet weekly for patriotic 
singing. After an hour of singing they divide into groups to do 
social and patriotic work. There are also hundreds of dramatic clubs 
which proclaim the gospel of patriotism and of socia! justice in song 
and drama. This kind of thing is going on all over “free” China. 
The roar of Japanese bombers has made “free” China into a nation 
of singers. The aim of this mass singing, I was told is to stir the 
soul of youth to true patriotism and to unify their spirit through 
song. 
I told a thousand of these singers how a Chinese youth, who in 
a moment of despair had decided to commit suicide, was saved by 
hearing such mass singing. He wondered who could sing in such 


‘a dark world. The song came from a Christian school in Tientsin. 


Christians could still sing. He investigated. He didn’t commit 
suicide. He became a Christian. He gave himself to education. 
He created a middle school of three thousand students and a 
university with six hundred. He became one of the leaders of the 
new China. Japanese bombs have destroyed both his schools. But 
he can still sing. He has gone West to “free” China, and has 
created other schools. A man, who can still sing, can not commit 
suicide, and a nation of singers can never be destroyed. 


The Singers Accept Christ. 

On Easter Sunday, ninety of these singers, mostly lenders: met 
on the mountains of Hongkong for a retreat. Not many of them 
were Christians. They asked me to speak. I spoke on the Cross 
of Christ. It was evening. We sat on the hill-side overlooking the 
sea. The glory of the setting sun shone on the mountains and on 
the faces of these young leaders. It also shone upon the “carriers,” 
just beyond our vision, from which bombers daily rained death upon 
the civilian population of Canton, less than one hundred miles away. 

I spoke on the meaning of the cross. I challenged these 
student leaders to accept Christ.as their Saviour and as their power 
to build their new lives and the new China and the new world. It 
was my first invitation to students to accept Christ on this three 
months’ tour. As we waited a moment before prayer, one by one, 
nine hands went up. Then the general secretary of the Hongkong 
“Y” said, “Tonight, when we divide into discussion groups, we will 
add another group for those who wish to know how to become 
Christians. Thirty-two, about one-third of the total number, came 
to this group, and after we talked to them for an hour about the 
meaning of the Christian life, twenty-five of them signed their 
names to join a new Bible class to learn more about the Christian 
way of life. 
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Hundreds Accept Christ. | 

In the three Wuhan cities, Wuchang, Hanyang and Hankow, 
although the meetings had to be held in the twc weeks of final 
examinations, and in some of the schools there, there was only 
time to speak once or twice, there were one hundred and eighty 
decisions to accept Christ and more than two hundred to be better 
Christians. 

While our work was mostly in the middle schools, I should 
mention the excellent response in the five universities, in which it 
was our privilege to speak. Two of these were Christian, Lingnan 
University, Canton and Central China University in Wuchang. 
Three were government universities, the University of Hongkong, 
Chung Shan in Canton, and Hunan University in Changsha. In some 
of these there were decisions to become Christians, and in all of 
them the interest in our lectures, both on interrational affairs and 
on Christianity seemed to be very good. 

In these three months of preaching in the schools of South and 
Central China more than eight hundred students made decisions to 
be better Christians and more than seven hundred to believe in 
Jesus as their Saviour and to follow him in a new life of unselfish 
service. More than three hundred made additional decisions to 
prepare for baptism. More than one hundred said they had problems, 
which they wished to discuss with a friend and more than three 
hundred, individually or in small groups, discussed with me the 
problems which weighed heaviest on their hearts. 


Some Questions Chinese Students Ask Today. 

The questions which students asked can be divided into four 
groups, individual, social, political and religious In this brief 
report, only a few of these questions wil] be mentioned, even without 
suggesting any answer. Here are some of them. Is there really 
a God? If so, what and where is God? How can God be all- 
powerful and all-loving and yet allow such suffering and injustice 
as the present invasion has brought on China today?. Why do the 
Christian nations do so little to help China? If Christianity makes 
nations more righteous, why do the Christian nations not help China 
more than non-Christian Russia? Why do the rations, which have 
declared Japan the aggressor, still send war materials to Japan? 
Why do nations, which protest the bombings, still sell planes to 
continue the bombings? Why do Christian nations send munitions 
to Japan and only communist Russia does not do so? Why do more 
communists than Christians in Japan run the risk of prison and of 
death in protesting against Japanese militarism? 

Is there any real conflict between communism and Christianity? 
If so, what is that conflict? What is the difference between socialism 
and communism? Should we not organize a Christian socialist party 
to advocate Christian socialism, democracy and internationalism? 
What is the real meaning of life? How can the cross save men? 
How can we get Jesus deep into our hearts? How can we get his 
courage and his noble spirit? How can we get rid of social injustice, 
aggression and war? What are the social and political duties of 
a Christian? 
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The Problems of a Governor’s Son. : 

A bright, fearless student, a governor’s son in Yale-in-China, said 
“I admire some of the Christians, and I am much interested in what 
you say, but when I try to read the Bible, it seems like a\mess of 
contradictions and superstitions to me. Also while I admire Jesus, 
I cannot believe in the existence of God.” | 

I tried to explain to him what intelligent Christians mean by 
God? I told him that the Bible, besides being the Word of God, 
was also the history of the Hebrew people. If he remembered that, 
the seemingly contradictory ideas about God in the old Testament 
would disappear. His final response was, “I can believe what you 
say. It seems quite clear and reasonable, but why don’t the 
preachers say it that way?” 


A Family Re-united. 

Not only did hundreds of students accept Christ, but older 
Christian leaders re-found him. At Hongkong, a college graduate, 
who had long been a Christian leader, told me that he was in great 
distress. His family life was bankrupt. Quarrels and jealousy had 
almost broken up his home. His wife had taken the children and 
had gone to America. His family life was a continual clash of wills. 
He had also lost God out of his own life. My sermon to the Singers, 
he said, had aroused in him a deep sense of remorse and a great 
desire to be different. 

We shared with each other some of our failures and victories. 
Then we prayed that the clash of wills would disappear in a new 
acceptance of God’s will. He promised to write to his wife, con 
fessing his share of the blame and telling her that he wanted to 
begin life again on the new basis of Christ’s will instead of his own. 
He also promised to invite his wife to return to China to help him 
live on this new basis. 

In about two weeks, I received a joyful letter saying that two 
days after he wrote to his wife, and long before she could have 
received his letter, he himself received an air-letter from her saying 
that she was to blame for some of the trouble, and that she also 
wanted to begin life over again on a new basis. God’s spirit had 
been working in America, while we were praying in Hongkong. 


A Hero’s Grandson Accepts Christ. 

In my address, “The Challenge of the Cross,” I often used the 
illustration of the heroic death of the famous Chinese revolutionist, 
Tan Tzu T’ang. When warned to flee, he said, “I can die but 
I can’t run away.” He wrote a letter to his fellow-revolutionists in 
which he said, “China is not being saved because no-one is willing 
to die for China. We cannot all die, if we all die, who will carry 
out the principles of our revolution? But someone must die to 
move the hearts of our people. You may live and carry out the 
principles of .our revolution, and I will take on myself the other 
duty—that of dying. But if I die for China, you can no longer 
live for yourselves. If I die for China, you must live for China.” 

This story was used as an illustration of Jesus, who steadfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem, the centre of all selfishness and of 
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opposition to his gospel, and who knew that only by dying for his 
cause could be become a Saviour and move hearts to repentance. 
At Yale-in-China, the students smiled when this story was told. 
When I inquired why, they only answered, “Tan Tzu T’ang is one 
of our own Hunan men.” “You may well be proud of him,” I said. 
But I didn’t know the full meaning of that smile until the photo 
of the one hundred and twenty-nine, who had accepted Christ, was 
taken. To my amazement, there stood the two grandsons of Tan 
Tzu T’ang among those who had made decisions to follow Christ. 


The Wounded Soldiers also Know the Cross. 


The province of Hunan has six thousand wounded soldiers from 
many battle-fronts. At Changsha, I had the privilege of speaking 
to about three hundred of them. I used the picture of Christ on 
the cross. The soldiers crowded around and asked many questions 
about Jesus himself, about the bandits on the other crosses, about 
the woman at the foot of the cross and especially about the Roman 
soldiers in the background. | 

Not many of the soldiers were Christians. After speaking of 
Jesus’ struggle against injustice, which took him to the cross, I said, 
‘Do you understand the meaning of the cross?” ‘“‘Yes,” they said, 
“We know the cross.” “What cross do you know?” I asked. “We 
know the Red Cross,” they shouted. “What does the Red Cross 
mean?” I asked. “It means save life,” they answered. “You are 
right,” I said, ““The Red Cross means save life.” 

Then I explained how before Jesus died on it, the cross was 
an instrument of torture, the black cross of death. That is why 
the social forces, which ruled in Jesus’ time, nailed him to it. They 
thought the black cross of imperial Rome would destroy him forever. 
But the Galilean carpenter was too great. The black cross of, death 
could not destroy him. His death changed the cross into the 
symbol of life-giving and life-saving, into the symbol of sacrifice 
and service. It was the blood of Jesus- which changed the black 
cross of death into the Red Cross of life-saving. So the Red Cross 
of Christ saves the bodies of men, and the Christ of the Red Cross 
saves the personalities of men. 

The soldiers were greatly impressed arid nodded their approval. 
An officer thanked me for the message and urged the men to believe 
in and to follow him who died on the cross and whose blood made 
the black cross red. 


The Cross and Social Justice. 


Chinese students are determined to struggle for a just social 
order, a free nation and a peaceful world. A gospel which is 
unrelated to society has no meaning to Chinese youth today. 
Chinese students are all socialists, democrats and internationalists. 
Nearly all Christian students wish that the Church was even more 
socially minded than it is. | 

Many students and college professors would like to organize a 
Christian-Socialist party or group, which would be Christian in its 
spirit, socialist in its economics, democratic in its politics and inter- 
national in its outlook. Most Christian youth realize that the 
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Church, as such, cannot itself become a political party, but they want 
the Christian spirit to be more definitely expressed in social and 
political life. They want Christianity to take a more definite stand 
7" ainst the present unjust economic order. They believe that a 

urch which can be silent in a world of such cruel injustice is not 
following Jesus. 


The Challenge of Evangelical Socialism. 

Chinese youth is best gripped by a gospel which is both evan- 
gelical and social. Youth believes that Christianity should take on 
more of communism’s passion for social justice, and that com- 
munism should take on more of the spirit of Jesus. Chinese youth 
is ready for the full gospel of evangelical socialism. They insist on 
a gospel of cross-carrying and not just a gospel of cross-worshipping. 

Chinese students are ready to give their all for their nation, 
for a just society and for a new world of peace. Any philosophy 
which does not challenge them to give their all cannot get their 
allegiance. 


The Challenge of Christ to Youth. 

The full gospel of Christ challenges us to give more than our all. 
Real Christian communism is a greater challenge than Marxian 
communism. Christian communism says that our all is not enough 
to create the new world. It takes our all and Christ’s all. We are 
sinners. We are too cowardly. We are too lazy. We are too 
selfish. We are too unclean. Before the majesty of the cross, we 
see our true selves. We see what we are, and what we might be. 
We repent. We ask for his spirit. We give our all to him. We 
receive him. He gives us power to become the sons of God. 
Sinners of weakness, become saints of power. The spirit of the 
divine carpenter becomes our spirit. Our all given to him is 
transformed and to our all is added his all. Our all-is not enough, 
but our all and his all is enough. 

Jesus came to make the blind to see, to set the captives free, 
to give liberty to the oppressed, to bring glad tidings to the poor, 
and to give his life a ransom for many. He came to abolish human 
suffering, both physical and spiritual. He saw this was not possible 
under the selfish social, political and religious system of his time. 
Therefore he attacked these systems with all his might. This attack 
took him to a cross. He died. He became a Saviour. He sent 
his disciples out to make disciples of all nations, to teach all he 
had taught and to do all that he had done. He said, “What I have 
done, ye shall do also, and greater things than these shall ye do, 

use I go unto my Father.” He also said, “Go, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

This complete gospel of Jesus is both evangelical and social. 
It is the gospel of repentance, and of the Kingdom of God. It is 
that gospel in which all is given to men by giving all to God, and 
- in which all is given to God by giving all to men. It is the gospel 
of social evangelism, in which the Lord of our worship is hungry 
as long as men are hungry, and cold as long as children freeze, and 
in untold agony as long as men are torn with strife, and women and 
little children are bombed in war. 
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The Challenge of Youth to the Church. 

The church should now arise and declare itself (as she has been 
doing in a measure) unequivocally, as Jesus did, on these great 
social issues. If she does, she can get the allegiance of whole armies 
of Chinese youth. If she does not, she will unconsciously abdicate 
in favour of other philosophies, as far as Chinese students are 
concerned. 

Hundreds of students in China are accepting Christ. Hundreds 


accepted him in our meetings during the last three months. . 


Hundreds more are ready to do so. These students believe that the 
Church is more and more awakening to both its social and evan- 
gelical mission. Is this so? Students are arising to welcome 
Christ as the Lord of all of life. Will the Church now also arise, 
as never before, to follow him in all things? If so, the vision for 
a new China can be realized, and the new faith of Chinese youth 
in Christ will not be disappointed. 

The challenge of Chinese youth to the Church is as unequivocal 
today as that of Christ to Chinese youth. The evangelical-social 
gospel, the whole gospel of Christ for the whole of life, is what 
China and the world needs today. And in China, at least, when 
this gospel is preached, even in weakness, hundreds of youth every- 
where in a new way respond to its challenge. Will the Church now 
equally respond? 


Two Thousand Chinese Characters: A Reference List 


J. E. MONCRIEFF, M.A. 


OR the Western student of Mandarin whose only aim is to 
be able to understand and use the spoken language the 
term or expression of two or three or more characters is, 


in most cases, a more useful vocabulary than the single 
character. The same is true of the student who wishes also to 
read, though in his case the ability to recognize characters apart 
from context is a distinct asset when he meets them, as he con- 
stantly does, in new settings. But for the student who proposes 
to add the ability to write Chinese to his other achievements, the 
mastery of each separate character of importance to him is a matter 
of necessity. 

Although the mastery of a sizable stock of Chinese characters 
is admittedly no easy task, the advantages are so great that practical- 
ly every language course makes some provision for it. In view of 
the difficulty of the task every language student has a right to 
demand that such care be taken in the selection and arrangement 
of the characters he is expected to learn, that at each level of 


attainment he will not find either (a) conspicuous gaps in his stock 


of really frequent characters, or (b) any excess of characters for 
which he has so little use, and which he meets so infrequently in 
his reading, that they are in danger of being easily forgotten. To 
guard against this two-fold danger, it behooves the text-book maker, 
the language course designer, the teacher, the student himself, or 
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whoever assumes the responsibility of determining what characters 
shall be learned and the order in which they are to be learned, to 
make constant reference to a “frequency list” or some such guide 
to the relative importance and usefulness of something like 1500 
or 2000 characters. 

There are two reasons for fixing the number at 1500 to 2000 
rather than some lower or higher figure. In the first place, there 
is considerable evidence in favour of Sir Walter Hillier’s contention 
(in preface and introduction to his The Chinese Language and How 
to Learn It, vols. 1 & 2), “With a stock of from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand of the right words, if he knows how to use them, 
anyone can speak Chinese intelligibly....A stock of two thousand 
words is ample for all ordinary purpose....With this stock in trade 
the student of Chinese need worry himself no more about learning 
new characters for colloquial purposes. Of course he is by no means 
at the end of his task, for these words are capable of infinite 
varieties of combination, and in the course of his reading new ones 
will frequently crop up, but he may derive encouragement from the 
thought that....he will be equipped with a sufficient stock of 
characters to enable him....to read....with appreciation and a fair 
amount of ease.” In the second place, even though we may today 
consider Sir Walter’s estimate a little too low, there is the further 
fact that beyond 2000 the needs of individual students differ so 
greatly that very broad indications of usefulness, such as Fenn’s 
classification in groups of 500, lettered A, B, C, etc., are probably 
quite enough. — 

A genuine “frequency list” based on an extensive character 
count of carefully selected Mandarin texts would meet the need 
ideally. But when we recall that Mr. William Gamble’s extensive 
character count of classical Chinese (Wén-li) texts some eighty years 
ago required the labour of two Chinese scholars for two years each, 
we lose hope of any such study of Mandarin texts in these days 
when ‘millions may be available for munitions but only pennies for 
educational research projects such as this. How, then, shall we 
determine just which are the “right characters,” and what is 
approximately the right order in which to learn them? The method 
of the extensive word count having been ruled out, is there no other 
procedure of promise? 


Let us first remind ourselves that every competent author of 
an introductory Mandarin text does something of this sort when he 
_ selects and grades the vocabulary material he introduces in his text; 
that the various language schools, in their character lists embody 
considerable valuable experience in this field; and that the Mass 
Education Movement has developed several Thousand Foundation 
Character lists of very great significance. Now it seems to the 
writer that several assumptions can reasonably be made when a 
sufficient number of such sources are carefully chosen to furnish 
_ the basis of such a reference list as we are considering. First, that 
characters common to a large number of such sources are more 
useful than those found in only a few. Secondly, that in such 
sources as are graded, characters near the beginning are in general 
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more useful than those near the end. Thirdly, that although 
vocabulary material of relatively low frequency is found here and 
there in the early lessons of a text, it is rare indeed that the same 
low frequency material is thus used in two or more independent 
texts. Fourthly, that however competent any one authority may 
be in selecting and ranking items in the order of intrinsic merit or 
importance, the pooled or averaged judgment of a number of 
qualified judges is in general superior to that of any one alone. If 
our first and last assumptions are accepted as valid, it follows that 
range (i.e., the number of sources in which an item is found) is 
itself a measure of usefulness. If our second and third assumptions 
are granted, it becomes possible, by weighing according to earliness 
of occurrence (in those of our sources in which the material has 
been graded), to insure that only items of high intrinsic merit get 
a high composite credit rating. 

The writer has been engaged, in some of his spare time during 
the past ten years, in a classification of the 3,253 different characters 
found in twenty-two selected sources, including character lists of 
the language schools in Peiping, Nanking, and Chengtu; introductory — 
texts by Hillier, Aldrich, Warren, Baller, McHugh, Mateer and Giles; 
Lyon’s list of 500 characters, the first half of Fenn’s 5000, and the 
first half of Kranz’s 4000; four of the Thousand Foundation 
Character lists growing out of the Mass Education Movement, 
namely, the original Y.M.C.A. list, the Commercial Press list, Price’s 
Thousand Christian Characters, and Fenn’s Thousand Gospel 
Character list. There is not space in this article to give details 
of the statistical procedure followed in selecting and arranging the 
2000 characters in the accompanying list, or to: submit the evidence 
that the method employed was successful in eliminating the low- 
frequency characters among the 3,253, and in giving to at least the 
first 1500 or 1600 of those that remain in the final list a rank not 
far from that to which they are properly entitled in a graded 
vocabularly for Western students of Mandarin.* si 


In “The Chinese Recorder” for July 1908 (vol. 39, pages 390- 
395) Dr. D. Willard Lyon contributed article “On Mastering the 
Form and Use of the Most Frequént Words in the Mandarin 
Language” together with a list of 500 characters which he recom- 
mended for mastery. Had Dr. Lyon extended his study sufficiently 
to produce a list of 1500 or 2000 characters as well-chosen and 
arranged as his list of 500, there would have been no occasion for 
the present article. There are two important differences between 
Dr. Lyon’s list and the present one, apart from length: first, the | 
basis of selection, which is given in sufficient detail in Dr. Lyon’s 
article; and secondly, the rearrangement of the material of 
Dr. Lyon’s list on the basis of his own (very excellent) subjective 


*A 48-page envelope-size pamphlet of the 2000 characters in large type 
may be secured of the compiler by ordinary printed matter post by sending 
self-addressed envelope and 20 cents in stamps; a fuller account.of how the 
list was developed by sending self-addressed envelope and 5 centa in stamps; 
letter post or air mail service extra in both cases, single postage rate for one 
pamphlet, double for both. . 
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judgment. In. consequence of this second point of difference, 
Dr. Lyon’s list is unquestionably greatly improved from the stand- (1 
int of giving the actual order in which each of the 500 characters 
ig to be. mastered. For those who wish to make this use of a (1 
character list, Dr. Lyon’s is greatly to be preferred to the unedited, 
un-rearranged order of the present list. But as a check-list for 
reference rather than for direct study, the reverse is probably true, 
and it is primarily as a check-list for reference purposes that the 
present list is offered. 
| No student is well-advised to learn new vocabulary from .a Se 
word-list. The order—hearing, speaking, reading, writing—is 
ordinarily the best for the mastery of new language material. Oral (ie 
use and the reading ef connected lessons should precede reference 
to word lists. But by means of a reliable check-list the student, or (it 
his teaeher, can decide which characters should merely be explained 
at the time to serve the purpose of the story and then left to their (12 
fate, which should be thoroughly taught, reviewed, and mastered. 
While the student is advised against taking the list just as it 
stands as a programme of studies, he may be well-advised to find 
and encircle each character he masters, and seek from his teacher T 
a valid reason for any conspicuous displacement from this order. 
He will discover that Northern, Southern, Central, and Western a 
Mandarin show divergences in their preferences for certain charac- 
ters‘and that, according to his location, some of the following seven 0 
characters, for example, stand much higher and others much lower 
in the dialect of his region than in this list. 292, 9B; 557, #§; (2: 
724, @&; 756, fe; 763, 771, 996, (Each of these 
characters, very common in one or more Mandacin dialects, is entirely (2 
absent in from four to eight of the principal sources of this list.) 
Each student should know the characters of his own name and (2 
address, and a number of others of special importance to him. He @ F' 
will have frequent eee to hear and read them, and numerous 
occasions to write them. Perhaps even before he has mastered 1000 a 
characters there may be included a number which belong to a s 
technical or professional rather fhan to a general vocabulary. All 
| Bich characters are legitimate items in such a student’s list. It is 
| no defect of the present list that it does not include them. It simply 
emphasizes two important facts: first, that eack student does well (a 
to make his own list, making just as much use of a reference list 
as he profitably can; secondly, that examiners may well allow (2 
candidates for a character recognition or writing test to make a F 
limited number of substitutions, say up to 10% or 15%, in even the 
best of ready-made character lists. .  . 


Limitations.of space require that the list has to be printed in 
rather small type, and in rather crowded fashion. The characters (4 
cannot be separately numbered, but are grouped by tens and | 
hundreds. At the head of each hundred are’shown, (a) the approx- ” 
imate thw range of all the characters within that hundred,, out : 
of a total of twenty-two sources, and (b) the credit-numbers of the 
first-and last characters within that hundred, the maximum possible 
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41 


First hundred, average range 21.8, eredit ratings 175-145. 


174 


171170. 169 


an A = (30) 


161 


Second nundred, average range 20.6, credit ratings 145-118. 


143 142 


A fe FA ‘a 43} (120) 


Third hundred, average range 18.6, credit ratings eatin 


Fourth hundred, average range 16.0, credit ratings 101-88. 


Fifth puaared, average range 14.0, 


148 147 145 


119 


107 


credit ratings 
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Sixth hundred, average range 13. 1, credit ratings 11-€8. 


Bey & HB BE 510) 


Sovent® hundred, average range 10.8, credit rating 68-61. 


can it Boo 


Eighth hundred, average range 9.5, credit ratings 60-54. 


791) BR LETT 


Ninth hundred, average range 8.8, credit ratings 54-48. 


7K +B Be HE (810) 


(391) 


Tenth hundred, average range 8.5, credit ratings 46-46. 


(961) Be PE AR BG BE (070) 


(1 
(1 
{ 
( 
( 
( 
| 
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Eleventh hundred, average range 8.0, credit ratings 44-41, 


Twelfth hundred, average range 7.2, credit ratings 41-37. 


40 


37 
Thirteenth hundred, average range 6.9, credit ratings 37-34. 


Fourteenth hundred, average range 6.1, credit ratings 34-30. 


Fifteenth hundred, average range 5.5, credit ratings 30-25. 
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Sixteenth hundred, average range 4.6, credit ratings 25-22. 


Seventeenth hundred, average range 4.1, credit ratings 22-19. 


20 
Eighteenth hundred, average range 3.6, credit ratings 19-16. 


Nineteenth hundred, average range 3.4, credit ratings 16-12. 


Twentieth hundred, minimum range 3.0, credit rating 12-11. 
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The Christian Movement in China in a Period of 
National Transition’ 


RODERICK SCOTT 


PART II. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 
INTRODUCTION 


| ERTAIN principles and criticisms of the Christian movement 
¢ in China need to be clarified and re-stated. 


These are all based on the assumption that missions in 
China have passed the pioneer stage, that Christianity is 
accepted as one of the religions of China, and indeed, that Protestant 
Christianity has been given what amounts to a preferential position. 
“Christianity is now rooted in China. Christianity is no longer a 
tolerated intruder but a welcomed cooperator. With Christianity, 


particularly with Protestantism, the government of China is 


establishing a cooperative relationship not offered to any other 
religion” (Frank Rawlinson, “China Opens the Door,” Christian 
Century, August 25, 1937, p. 1041). 

The criticisms are chiefly aimed at the failure to recognize the 


time of opportunity, and yet they must be presented and read with 
attention to two points: (a) most of the missionary and Christian 


groups are far too busy with practical tasks to think out the | 


problems here listed and (b) circumstances, such as the destruction 
of institutions and the absorption of the people’s incomes in national 
taxation, together with the dispersion of population from the coast 
cities to the far west and southwest, to a virile but less settled or 


civilized area, especially if the war should prove a long one, may 
throw the Christian movement back again into the pioneer stage. 


One can only pray to God that we may retain the gains won and 


trust in the resiliency of the human soul to “come back” even when 


“utterly cast down.” At worst China’s lost chapter in Christian 
progress may help some other country. 


(1) The Christian movement in China needs to set about 


operating on a wider front. 


It is never good strategy to accept your opponents’ estimate of 
yourself. In 1912 Walter Rauschenbusch reminded us of the 
unchristianized areas of the social order, but the widespread religious 
indifference of the present day (whatever its causes) has resulted 
in the withdrawal of still more areas of social life formerly under 
Christian influence, e.g. culture, and education (below). Religion 
has been ordered out and seems almost content to stay out. Religious 
indifference seeks to make religion into one of many aspects of life, 


to be indulged in by those who are inclined that way. “Many see 


no necessary relation between the moral struggles of society and 
the Gospel of Christ’ (Oxford Conference Report, p. 61). But to 


acquiesce in any such view is to lose power. No one can tell 
Christianity to “mind its own business.” 


*China Papers on Madras Topics, No. 4. 
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In China, though the Christian movement began as it should 
have done, at the bottom (Buddhism beean at the top) with the 
“poor and them that mourn, the sin-sick and sorrow-borne’”, in one 
respect at least it has been beaten among these “little ones” 
_ (“forgotten folk’) by the Communists. For not until’ very recently 
did the current view of Christian duty include the problem of live- 
lihood. The missionary has gone everywhere, endured. uncom- 
plainingly the hardships of country life, made friends of the poor, 
erected and supported churches and primary schools, but he has 
failed to operate on a wide-enough basis to include the poor man’s 
livelihood. Communists have exceeded Christians in rural social 
vision; so that where Christians ought to lead they can but cooperate, 
Happily this reproach is being removed by the development of 
“agricultural missions.” 


In China, Christian education fitted in easily, for education was 
an ancient institution and the Chinese were quick to appreciate the 
high quality of the Christian schools whether they cared for the 
Christianity in them or not (that could often be successfully ignored). 
But with all its passion for education, the Christian movement has 
never operated on a wide enough basis to include the Chinese 
intelligentsia. It is in the scholar that Chinese culture traditionally 
has lain, but missions have for the most part underestimated, perhaps 
not understood the cultural problems of an imported religion 
(Compare A. G. Baker, “The Christian Missions and a New World 
Culture,” 1934). There has been a fearful leakage from Christian 
schools because while Christianity was highly developed for students 
it was not made intellectual enough to attract the scholars or to 
hold the students after graduation. The mission colleges have made 
the same mistake as the American liberal colleges, namely entrusting 
their religious responsibility exclusively to extra-curricular interests 
(see below). With the growth of government colleges the prefer- 
ential position of Christians in the government is likely. to be lost 
before the hundreds of well-educated but atheistically inclined 
graduates of these new colleges. Even now the best students (and 
the worst) are attracted more to the government institutions than 
the Christian, which get the mediocre ones. 


The new philosophic emphasis of the Oxford and Madras 
conferences will be widely welcomed. The duty of pure thought for 
Christ has not been recognized. There has not been enough of a 
job for Christian thinkers in China or for the Christian colleges 
either. And yet we wonder why our Christian literature is of so 
poor a quality and why so few qualified youth will enlist for the 
Christian ministry. From the general type of Christianity most 
popular it is assumed that such persons are not wanted and would 
not be welcomed if they came. One well-known man is reported to 
have returned to Buddhism from which he had previously been 
converted because Christianity wasn’t philosophic enough for him. 
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When one considers what a metaphysical hodge-podge Buddhism is, 
that is a pretty sad item. | 


The remedy for all this is to start operating on a wider front, 
not materially but intellectually, though it might be better to alter 
the figure and speak of building wider foundations: the Master of 
us all is Truth and Life as well as Way.* Perhaps the material 


expansion of missions was a mistake; it might have seemed popular 


with a materialistic people (Confucian culture) but it has rendéred 
the preaching of a spiritual gospel doubly difficult. But lack of 
funds need set no limits to ideas. Here as always Christianity can 
challenge the world; it can out-think as well as outlive; to Christianity 
belongs the last word in every debate. 


Is it too extravagant for the Church to challenge the world’s 
truth? Life is a whole, and as long as one ‘member,’ Christian 
reason, is neglected, all the members, the inner life, Christian ethics, 
will suffer with it. But in truth Christianity can only make 
extravagant claims; an average, acceptable, conventional, middle- 
of-the-road safety-seeking Christianity is a contradiction in terms: 
Christianity can only make extravagant claims, and then, in the 
power of God, set about. living up to them. One advantage of 
Christianity’s extravagance would be to make Christians themselves 
humble (the chief conditions of any service or leadership). Most 
Christians ask too little of life (i.e. of God). The business of the 
Christian is to point beyond himself to God. The self-sufficient man 
of the European Renaissance that Berdyaev and others tell us 
of—perhaps he rose because Christianity toned down its claims to 
his full allegiance! “The Christian Church in China may be a 
minority,” said President Francis Wei at Oxford, “but it is not weak, 
or fighting on the defensive. It is still the Church of Christ!” 


(2) Again the Christian movement in China must come to 
terms with its theology (“The Faith by Which the Church lives’). 


Theology must keep up to date. 


The relevance of theology ought to be a truism, yet there is 
nothing that becomes traditional more easily than theology. This 
results from a confusion between the eternal and the temporal 
elements of the Gospel. The experience of God is eternal—God é 
love; the explanation of that experience (theology) is a continuing 
search for meaning; theology has thus a purpose, to expound the 
experience to one who has not had it or who does not understand 
it, and the explanation must be to each in his own tonque. Theology 
must be made continually relevant. “In Christ is all the truth but 
every age has its own problems and difficulties and it is the work 
of the Spirit in every age to apply the one truth revealed in Christ 
to the circumstances of the time” (Reports of the Edinburgh 
Conference). 


_ 8. And so we do not mean any substitution of the intellectual for the 
spiritual or the ethical, we mean to become all things to all men. If a choice 
thould have to be made the spiritual should take precedence every timé. 
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The failure to keep up to date was well noted by “Re-Thinking 
Missions”, the authors of which challenged the “unexplained symbol”: 
“In addressing the Orient it is imperative that we present our faith 
in terms which those wholly unfamiliar with the history of Christian 
doctrine can understand, that we avoid the language of the unex. 
aes symbol, as to say, simply, ‘Our message is Jesus Christ’” 


"The principle is that the expounding of Christian truth must 
follow the main lines of: intelligibility of an era. Theology must be 
contemporary. The Christian view of man is the eternal truth but 
unless this truth is expressed in terms of commonly accepted facts, 
man will not recognize it as the truth about his actual contemporary 
self. -Intelligibility in China has two foci, the social conscience and 
the scientific view of the world. A college professor reports that 
he threw aside his ancestral Buddhism for Christianity because he 
wanted a religion adequate for his aroused social conscience. 


This failure to compose a contemporary theology has resulted 
in a virtual ignoring of theology. “The Chinese are not interested 
in theology” is often said. But they would be interested in a 
philosophical theology; they might even be interested in denomina- 
tionalism, if it stood for a doctrinal argument! 


This is no place (were the author competent) to lay down 
the new theological program. One detail however may be ventured. 
The undeniable pragmatic interest of the Chinese people plus the 
passion for reconstruction and the universal will to win the war 
allign Chinese Christianity rather with the religious liberalism of 
the American Church than with the pessimistic ‘realism’ of Europe. 
There is no ‘world-weariness’ in China; idealism has not yet run its 
course. 


Again: Christianity-in-the-Orient might be given the respon- 
sibility by the West of writing its own theology, one oriented toward 
winning the non-Christian world, unless it is true, as even Oxford 
averred, that culture in the West is now also non-Christian. 


The students are eager for such a contemporary theology, for 
an explanation in psychological and philosophical terms of their own 
religious experience and that of the great religious figures of 
history; what are the terms on which Christianity out-thinks? they 
ask. And they feel keenly the social irrelevancy of much of the 
Christianity they have been taught. And now we hear that the 
ban on religious teachings in the schools is to be lifted. Is the 
Church ready for this? In the fields of Biblical information and 
‘religious education, it is: but hardly at all in respect to an-thing 
that could be called ‘theology’. A new kind of Christian education 
is needed, the education of Christians in what Christianity is! 


(3) A modern theology for China would have to reckon with 
more than the modern world view and the aroused social passion. 
It. would have to fulfil the genuine insights of the ancient “encounters 
with God.” “Re-Thinking Missions” reminded us that “in attempting 
to reach and speak to the-soul of the Orient our missions have 
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commonly regarded religion as if it were information. They have not 
always considered that the soul has a history” (p. 116). 


Missions has been taught to fear syncretism; “to welcome 
everything in the background of each nation which is close to the 
mind of Christ and at the same time to beware of syncretism”, says 
the Oxford Report (p. 144). 


But does not the charge of syncretism where Christianity is 
concerned rest upon a false and outworn premise? Syncretism is 
defined as the attempted union of conflicting principles. Are the 
profounder elements of any culture, as such, in conflict with 
Christianity? Where has God left himself without a witness? 
What is the proper relationship of Christianity to the cultural 
heritage of any country to which it comes? E 


Let us state first what it is not: It is not an importation; it is 
not the synthesis of cultures; it is not appropriation of the best in 
the non-Christian heritage; it is not a relation of rivalry; it is not 
cooperation; it is not supplement. It is fulfilment (Matt, 5:7), rein- 
terpretation, creation, realization. 


It is not an imported culture to replace or be fused with the 
existing culture. Christianity is a spiritual movement. It is the 
answer to the quest of the spirit of man: “Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” It is not appropriation, for by 
the psychology of values, the higher values include the lower; “in 
Jesus are all the treasures hidden.” It is not rivalry: All religions 
have the same objective: “A city whose builder and maker is God.” 
It is cooperation in good works and in the religious search in so far 
as contemporary Christianity at any time falls short of ideal 
Christianity. Christianity sets before us the ideal; it shows where 
the old was pointing, how the sage was building better than he 
knew, how only on Christian terms could he have had what fie 
wanted. It criticizes that it may fulfil; it is a change of heart not 
a change of customs that it wants but it must accept responsibility 
and follow up the change of customs that a change of heart may 
prompt, e.g. the break-up of the family in China, or of caste in 
India. ‘The detailed study of what features of the old have Christ- 
a application is one that could be well made by the Christian 
colleges. 

The Oxford volume on “The Christian Understanding of Man” 
puts the essential principle thus, speaking of Christianity and 
Modernism: 

“Man cannot live by culture alone. His fierce deep-seated drives 
require at once more ample scope and more powerful discipline than 
culture by itself can provide. This Christian faith sees far more 
clearly than modernism and by so much is more realistic about man. 
It sees him as at once less admirable in his actuality and more 
profound in his ultimate significance than modernism takes him to 
be” (p. 71). It is not otherwise with Christianity and the non- 


4. The principles here laid down apply to the changing life of China of 
the last decade (Part I) as nwich as they do to the “cultural heritage.” 
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Christian aaa tie fe or with the modern social panaceas in 
which men put their trust... 


(4) These lesser confusions need clearing up: © 
(a) The place of experiment. 


The. Christian movement in China has shown a tendency to 
“nlay safe.” Reduced in funds it has tended to fall back on the 
tried methods of the past. But Christianity is adventure as well 
as conservation and methods must change with the changing times. 
The Church must be alert to discover the springing up of new 
streams of spiritual life and must give such experiments its blessing 
where it cannot support them. Such a spontaneous outburst was 
the new Christian student movement which arose simultaneously in 
Fukien and Yenching Universities. The Youth and Religion of the 
Y.M.C.A. was another. 


In many places the Church seems to have lost momentum while 
it busied itself with its machinery, but this can be defended as a 
part of the process of becoming indigenous (below). The mul- 
tiplication of conferences and councils requires machinery. The 
point is that while holding fast and proving all things, the Spirit 


should not be quenched (I Thess. 5:19, 20). No one has ever 


pretended that it was easy to hold in perfect balance the alternations 
of life: but the true church will pray for quickening as much as 
for stability. 


(b) The “indigenous church.” 


“By indigenous we mean a Christianity that has possession of 
the Christian spirit and exwresses itself in Chinese fashion” 
(Report of the National Christian Council, 1922). | 


The problem of the indigenous church presents another of the 
naradoxes of religion, esnecially of Christianity. Religion is both 
“bound in. the bundle of life” and also a universal thing. Its issues 
are the heart’s and so it seems a private, individual matter: vet it 
is above race and nation and, for it, culture is not enouch. Yet the 
universal must find expression in the individual and the. full richness 
of the Kingdom will come only when the nations dedicate to God 
their differences, bring in their honor and glory. 


But the indigenous church is a work of art not to be broucht 
in by resolutions or five-year programs. It is not to be planned for. 
It grows. What hinders its growth is the notion that Christianity 
is an importation: what helps its growth is the realization that 
Christianity is a fulfilment of human nature. In China the indigenous 
church is growing. 


(c) The place of the missionary. 


“Mission imperialism,” “cultural aggression’”—these are things 
of the past. But still the Younger Churchs are young; the mis- 


sionary is now needed and will Jong be needed, as Elder Brother; 


as advisor—“he has no office hours but is always on the job,” so 
one Chinese leader puts it; as expert, wrongly divided as evangelistic. 


§ 
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educational or medical, for all Christians should be evangelists 
(below), but specialization is a sound principle in a complex world and 
the missionary is the expert, educator, doctor, agriculturalist, religious 
educator, one trained in church management. He knows what 
Christianity is in a Christian community and a secular world that 
so often forgets; if he should forget, then send him home. He is 
the “ecumenical reminder,” for he is a man without a country that 
he may take all countries to his heart (ecumenical means “as broad 
as humanity”). Though religion is above culture, religion is a value 
within culture. And Christianity has won inestimable benefit from 
its internationalism; as long as this feature is important the western 
interpreter of culture will be welcomed. To summarize, in spite of 
all our optimisms Christianity is a minority under pressure and 
temptation; the Younger churches need the Older and they need 
the visible embodiment of that relationship—the missionary. 


The missionary above all, stands by—a new Christian profession, 
not listed by Paul in I Corinthians 12:39 (“Are all apostles, prophets, 
teachers, miracle workers, gifted healers, speakers with tongues, or 
interpreters?’’) unless it be that the verses that follow apply—“the 
greater gifts: Love, which suffereth long, envieth not, seeketh not 
its own, beareth all things, never faileth.”’ | 


It is not an academic question of whether we have missionaries 
or not, it is a practical question of what kind of missionary. If we 
have the kind that has voluntarily “stood by” in the present crisis, 
we can never have too many; indeed the more the better; such 
persons belong to us. 

_ (d) “Mass modification” and “Disembodied Christians.” . 

One of the ablest modern critics of missions, Prof. Latourette, 
wonders whether “mass modification, or permeation, simply getting 
Oriental society to accept Christian ethical and social ideals will 
stand up as a permanent substitute for evangelism.” In the same 
article, he says, ““Now mission schools and hospitals seldom if ever 


make the winning of converts their purpose” (International Review 
of Missions, October, 1937). : 


There is a confusion here, due perhaps to the current misunder- 
standing of ideals and the wide-spread repudiation of ‘idealism.’ 


5. Thus Dr. Oldham in the Oxford volume, “Church, Community and State 
in relation to Education,” p. 223 says: “The objective reality which is for 
the Christian a claim superior to the classless society of the Marxian or the 
national soul of the nationalist must be something other than a subjective ideal. 
Only something outside our control can bind us.” A “subjective ideal” is really 
a contradiction in terms. “There are two kinds of ideals, totally unlike. (a) 
Capricious projections of the mind, effervescent day-dreams; subjective purely, 
with no rootage in the eternal nature of things; shot out at random, the universe 
declines to give them validity. (b) Genuine creative ideals, discoveries of the 
nature of the world, imaginative forecasts of possibilities that have their ground 
in the total world-order to which our minds intimately belong. The creator of 
this second type sees in advance what must be in order to complete and fulfil 
what already is” (Rufus Jones, “Testimony of the Soul,”. pp. 67-8). - - 
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Permeation is something that Christians ought to do but some. 
thing that only Christians can do. 


“The tragic failure has been that there has been so little attempt 
to permeate society with Christian principles, really to apply Chris- 
tian principles to the common life on a large scale.” (Oxford Con- 
ference, p. 191). 


“Society can be permeated by Christian motives only by members 
of the church who have been nourished by its preaching, tradition 
and sacraments, instructed by its teaching and supported by its fel- 
lowship and prayers, a kind of help few Christian servants of society 
are receiving.” (p. 36). 


Doubtless the missionary has shared the Western church’s in- 
difference to evangelism (sometimes he is honestly confused about 
‘modern evangelism’), a state of things the Preaching Missions have 
sought to correct. And he took such refuge as he could in the 
thought that “Chinese society was being permeated with Christian 
ideals through the medium of students who while not allying them- 
selves with the Christian movement were sympathetic to its teachings” 
(Report of the National Christian Council, China, 1922, p. 290). 


Ideals are the psychological forces that change personality and 
therefore society; they are not lightly held, if they are ideals and 
not mere ideas. Let us give thanks for anyone who can hold to a 
Christian ideal without being a Christian; he would not be far from 
the Kingdom of God. Doubtless there are many modifications of 
non-Christian society such as the six-day week for which non-Chris- 
tians are responsible, and search will show that’ the real cause of 
change is a spiritual dynamic. Report has just come that the Budd- 
dhist and government refugee camps in Shanghai are calling for 
Christian superintendents because they alone seem incorruptible. 
If the Christian movement ever was content with “mass modification” 
it was simply deceiving itself. Evangelism must be recovered 
(below). 


The case of the “disembodied Christians” is somewhat different. 
Prof. Latourette speaks of these in another article (Internation. 
Review of Missions, July 1936, p. 298) and Rufus Jones in Re-Think- 
ing Missions, “A kind of invisible and disembodied Christianity 
- growing up in India and China who decline to associate with any 
church or fellowship of believers.” 


If the Church could learn both to be herself (below) and to 
operate on a wider front (above) the reason for defending this 
‘unrelated position’ would pass. Protestantism is partly to blame. 
in over-emphasizing religion as solely the relation between man and 
his Maker, what man does with his solitude (Whitehead) ; it played 
into the hands of the Oriental who has always thought of his religion 
as a private matter. Again we must find out t Christianity is’ 
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(I) THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH TO ITSELF 


(1) To be itself. 

The motto of the Oxford conference, “Let the Church be the 
Church,” must have come like a new inspiration to the harrassed 
Chinese Church. 

Vital to the Christian movement, yet, a foreign importation, 
and long thrown out of perspective in the Christian movement by the 
development of the Christian school and the attraction to it of the 
best minds; and now subject to the temptation to the complete 
identification of interest and the complete absorption of energy with 
the national cause of unity and resistance—to be told to be itself 
is to give it peace, independence and power. Although, if the truth 
were told, the Chinese Church is pretty near to being itself even in 
war-time; there is more cbjectivity and less subservience to be found 
in it than obtained in the Western Church during the Great War; 
there is no fanaticism, and as much prayer for the enemy as for self. 

The Church’s business is with man; she is the champion of his 
personality; what is peculiar about her is that she never despairs 
of man (If the reader thinks the Church’s message is concerned 
with God, or is “Jesus Christ,” why, the meaning of these messages 
is still ‘man’). Where the State is serving man, in giving him 
economic rehabilitation and stability, or freedom for life and the 
pursuit of happiness, or justice between groups or nations, let the 
Church, the champion of man, cooperate. Indeed the social task of 
the Church (below) is too big for the Church; her business is to “make 
reconstruction Christlike,” to take her share in education or medicine 
or social reform by showing what an institution that fully served 
man would be like, to permeate society with ideals. 

But when the State, even to preserve the State, ignores man, 
or regiments him to the point where he becomes devalued, let the 
Church, being herself, remain aloof, even though she finds herself 
in opposition to the State. Only the Church can show the State 
the limits of its power (Oxford, p. 239). Christianity should detach 
itself from the State only under one condition, not because it is 
political, nor because politics is evil, but only when every effort to 
persuade it to recognize human rights has failed. Then passive 
resistance alone remains. The true citizen is a citizen of two worlds, 
he gives rational loyalty not unquestioned: obedience to the State. 
He is both a grateful recipient and a critic of the cultural heritage. 


(2) To develop the Christian Community. 

1.—Ecumenicity. 

The “ecumenicity” of Oxford and Edinburgh finds a ready re- 
sponse on the mission field, where indeed the idea has never lost 
vitality; where too it has been a constant check on Protestant 
— though there are plenty of exclusive sects engaged in 
wor 

Thus in China, Christian corporate feeling, the sense of oneness 
in Christ (“Brothers, love one another’) antedated the new impulse 
to national unity; it may have had a share in arousing it, though lack 
of communications has always made localism a strong influence. 
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It may be instructive to note some of the factors in the ecumenic- 
ity of the Chinese church. 2 
-» (a) The oneness between the missionary and the Christian 
national. “In Christ there is no East nor West’”—here the thing is 
visible. | 

(b) The oneness between the missionaries of many communions 
and nations, emphasized by the repeated summer vacations spent in 
each other’s company and in common study and worship. This 
factor is more marked where the summer resorts have not been too 
large. 

(c) The careful allocation of areas leading to mutual respect 
(i.e. the principle of comity). 

(d) Union schools, union theological seminaries, union prayer- 
meetings, a union hymnal, a union hook of worship, a single Bible. 

(e) The interchange of students between schools of different 
communions; a student goes often to the school nearest his home, it 
is simply to him, a Christian school. 

(f{) Interdenominational movements like the Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., the Student Christian Movement together with its close 
touch with the World Students Christian Federation. 


Negatively, as compared with churches in the west, a minority 
group tends to cling together. Corporate feeling which is the result 
of persecution is less valuable than that which results from construc- 
tive loyalty to Christ. Of course our ecumenicity is stronger in the 
leader than the average member, to whom the local church is the 
strongest tia 

In general it may be said that the ecumenicity of the Chinese 
Christian church is more than feeling, valuable as that is: it is also 
a common view of moral responsibility, it enables the communions 
to show a common ethicz] front. This is most significant, for the 


denomination alone cannot set up a social program; only united 
Christianity can do that. 


2.—Union. 

“Qur unhappy divisions.” 

Opinions differ on the solution of this problem. Some would 
hold that the divisions are not unhappy since there is so much oneness 


of feeling. If the denomination were reduced to the level of a com- 
munion and all communions acknowledged the Church of God, we 


could add to the number of branches of the tree, not merely keep 


those we have or reduce them, and so provide for the free movement 
of the Holy Spirit. Damage is done only when a branch thinks it 


is the tree. Provisions for interchange of members and ministers 
would help the sense of unity. 


Others would support an organic union like the Church of Christ 
in China, embracing some sixteen communions and a third of the 
Christians in a generally Presbyterian form. Christians outside this 
union admit that it has effected “the painless death of sectarianism.” 
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Still others while admitting “the denominational evil,” fear the 
national church emphasis of the Church of Christ and favor the 
world-church organization of the Sheng Kung Hwei (Anglican- 
Episcopal) or the Methodist. : 

The one must retain the consciousness of universality, the other 
overcome that of sectarianism. 


At first sight the principle of comity seems to give the lie to the 
principle of denominational freedom, as if for example a Chinese in 
a Baptist area had no choice but to become a Baptist, but the comity 
areas have in fact been worked out with the greatest harmony. 
Comity is a cure for exclusiveness; it is not a cure for sectarianism. 


Meanwhile however natural sectarian division is—there are ten 
prominent Buddhist sects—it sorely troubles both the students and 
the intelligentsia. Few Christian students, except perhaps the Ang- 
licans, understand their own denominations; yet they are still incap- 
able of looking beyond the communion to the Church of God: The 
objectives of the Edinburgh conference can not come too fast for 
China! 

3.—Unity. 

United action is manifest in the development first of the National 


Christian Council and then of the provincial Christian councils, as 
well as of the various anion institutions. 


(3) To perpetuate itself. — 


An institution is perpetuated through a continuous supply of 
leaders. Within the Church leaders are of two sorts, professional 
and lay. The Church in China has been notoriously weak in provid- 
ing leaders for itself of either type. The experience of China’s ather 
religions might give us pause: Taoism has had no leaders and has 


degenerated; Buddhism has always had leaders, stronger in their 


influence often than Buddhism itself. 

The Weigle Commission (1935) studied the subject at length. 
Their findings have resulted in marked advance in the development 
of lay leadership; institutes for the training of lay workers, especially 
in the rural field under the guidance of Dr. Ralph Felton and the 
faculty of Nanking Seminary, are now an established feature of 
church life. 

The criticism is brought against this work however that it often 
cares more for the machinery than for the individual. Laymen 
still hold off. The principal layman so far is the Christian teacher; 
he should be made more of; such a society as the Foochow Christian 
Teachers Union is a step in the right direction. | 


_ The notion of a wider front developed above might attract 
both lay and professional leaders, for the ministerial suppy continues 
to be scant. Buddhism does not hesitate to ask for renunciation. 
We have evidently still to ‘sell’ the Church to Chinese youth. But 
that complete dedication of self to God in service is not impossible 
is shown both in the few existing ministers of high caliber and in 
the high personalities of the Christian college presidents; these latter 
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have achieved synthesis of faith and thought from the thought side; 
our future ministers must do the same from the faith side. 


Cooperation with the seminaries is lacking at two vital points, 
on the part, that is, of both the college and the Church. There should 
be arrangements with the seminaries between the colleges and the 
seminaries as close as those existing between the colleges and the 
medical schools; the courses should be correlated or shortened; the 
personnel made mutually acquainted; the seminaries on the outlook 
for good material, and in close touch with the Student Christian 
Movement associations, and they should come to be regarded as 
gates to the service of the Christian movement. At the present time 
seminaries and colleges live separate lives and conduct separate 
Christian movements; there is much waste. The church too must 
be built up till it is ready for its ministerial candidates (this also 
was the conclusion of the Weigle conferences), and is the justifica- 
tion for the attention paid in recent years to machinery. The church 
in general is too weak for its potential leadership. Finally it may 
to said that no one has the last word on this difficult subject; many 
factors are involved; the main desideratum is that the various in- 
terests should work together. 


Reflections on a Year of War 
GILBERT BAKER 


S the struggle in China rolls on into its second year it becomes 
increasingly clear that it is part of the whole world crisis, and 


for Christians it is not only a crisis but the crisis of the whole 

Church. Men and women in China are looking to Christianity 
with mixed feelings, for there is some reason for thinking that the 
Church’s trumpet sounds with an uncertain voice, and that our 
unpreparedness is not only due to defective heating. In Abyssinia 
the ancient Coptic Church was in a sense on one side,- while the 
Church of Rome appeared to condone the Italian conquest on the 
other. Similarly in Spain many Christians feel that the right is 
not on Franco’s side, even though he claims to fight in a Christian 
cause. Yet Mgr Paul Yupin, former Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, is 
a vigorous Chinese nationalist. The sympathy of Christians in 
England and America is undoubtedly with this country, but the 
past year has shown clearly how powerless for positive action that 
sympathy is. Japanese Christians are sometimes used by their 
- Government for political purposes. It is no accident that Barthian 
thought is prevalent among Japanese Christians, and that many 
of them see with some apprehension in the position of the Church 
in Germany a parallel with their own. | 


But this external uncertainty does not prevent people from 
having a very warm regard for Christians in China, on account of 
‘the relief work that has sprung up since the war began. There 
have Weer’ many tales told, and more left untold of the devotion 
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of Christians, both Chinese and foreign, in the war areas. The 
noble work of Father Jacquinot in Nantao, or Bishop Lindel Tsen 
behind the lines at Kaifeng, or the Y.M.C.A. “service to soldiers” 
groups on the different fronts, are only random examples of the 
many Christians in China who are bearing witness to the Lord 
who told the tale of the Good Samaritan. 

The Good Samaritan however is not the whole Gospel. One 
of the most tragic factors in the bombing of Canton is that the 
ambulance is in all too many cases too late. Is the Christian Church 
only an ambulance? Is the Cross in China anything more than a 
Red Cross? Marxists remind us that religion which is only relief 
may easily become the people’s opium, which is also relief without 
reform. There is also a subtle danger about relief for those who 
administer it. It becomes a relief for them,........ relief from the 
necessity of thinking out a constructive Christian programme. We 
become immersed in the Lord Mayor’s Fund, or whatever it is, and 
feel we are doing all we need to do. This is in no way to belittle 
the work of relief, but simply to voice the opinion of many relief 
workers that only statesmanship inspired by Christian charity can 
bring peace and reconciliation to the Far East. 

In thinking how this can be done, it is remarkable that the 
experience of China and of many Western Christians since the World 
War has been very similar. The post-war years with their idealistic 
hopes for reconstruction coincided with the Renaissance Movement 
in China. While Chinese students were finding to their surprise 
that their text-book theories of freedom and self-determination ap- 
parently would work if pushed with enough vigour, the Christian 
West pinned its faith to the League of Nations, and wondered why 
it had never thought of such a good idea before. China also saw 
in the League a hope for the maintenance of justice and peace, and 
from earliest times has been a most loyal member. Through Flood 
Relief, and the Economic Commission, China came into direct contact 
with the League’s constructive programme, and while Chinese 
may feel justly disillusioned by Geneva’s failure to prevent the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, yet if the League ever survives as an 
instrument of international law it will be largely due to the stand 
on principle made by Dr. Wellington Koo both at Brussels and in 
defence of Abyssinia. His words find an echo in the hearts of many 
Christians who have been brought up by the Church to regard the 
League as an instrument fo God’s Kingdom. It is the bitter ex- 
perience of Christians and the Chinese people that their idealism 
has not been quick enough to prevent the onrush of militarist 
barbarism in the world. 

The other main approach to Christian statesmanship in these 
years has been through what may be loosely called the “Social 
Gospel.” All over the world Christians have been finding that 
industrial wage slavery and unemployment make an almost im- 
possible background in which men and women may live the Christian 
life. All except those whose theology under-stresses the Incarna- 
tion are agreed that man’s social relationships are of supreme im- 
portance to God. This social aspect of religion is #garticularly 
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marked in China where the family is so strong, and pove 80 
general. Many Christians in the West and many Chinese have 
put their trust for a future society in some overturning of the 
capitalist system. China has in part looked to Russia, while Chris- 
tian socialists have been more identified with the programme of the 
Second International. It may be that in China’s United Front these 
two tendencies will be welded, and that out of this struggle will 
emerge a new form of democratic and social control of weafth in 
which the Christian spirit and motive, whether seen or unseen, will 


be able to exercise its influence. 


The point is, however, that noble as these hopes for the League 
and social reconstruction have been, they have not in fact prevented 
war and fascist aggression. The Church cannot therefore identify 
itself exclusively with either of these movements, and say to the 
world “This alone is the way to the Kingdom of God. ” But it has 
a practical alternative; for another very striking thing has happened 
to the Christian Church during the last twenty years. While in 
political life international relationships have gone from bad to worse, 
the religious world has experienced a growing sense of the unbreak- 
ties uniting Christians in all parts of the earth. 


_.The:Conferences held last year at Oxford and Edinburgh were 
outward expressions of what is becoming a world movement in fact 
as well as name. And the coming World Conference at Madras 
will be, if it is true to the Faith, the voice of millions of Christians 
affirming their trust in God above all things, and their experience 
of communion with each other, going deeper than all the separating 
bitterness of war. This growing solidarity of Christians is not only 
a matter of conferences. The “Chinese Recorder” has already 
published stories of some of the coming and going between Chinese 
and Japanese Christians right up to the beginning of the war. On 

both sides there are Christians who see that the Church is potentially 
the greatest international society for peace in the world. We need 
not be sentimental about these visits or the way in which contacts 
are still being kept open by Christians of other countries,. nor forget 
that words like “co-operation” have a rather different sense in Japan 
from their meaning anywhere else! They are small things but 
significant; and the words of a young Chinese Christian leader are 
~ the genuine sentiments of many Chinese Christians “I am a loyal 
Chinese” (he said in Japan before the war) “willing to lay down my 
life for my country, but my first loyalty is Christ and His Kingdom. 
I am more Christian than Chinese. I hate Japan’s policy in China, 
but I love the Japanese people. We must remain loyal to each other 
in Christ, and try to keep the lines of communication open...... we 
must hold ourselves ready to start the work of reconstruction directly 


the guns are silent.” 


This sense of Christian unity is shown in other parts of the 
world, for example, in the real concern of the World Church for 
its Christian brethren in Germany. The Russian Church in exile 
is reviving the whole Orthodox Church’s contribution to theology 
and Christian sociology. Scandinavia has been the home of some 
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of the most vigorous Christian movements such as “Life and Work” 
and the World’s Student Christian Federation. India is a pioneer in 
the movement for Church Unity, Africa in experiments of Christian 
education, and Japan (lest we forget) of Christian collectives. Even 
more important perhaps American and European Christians are at 
last beginning to understand each other! : 

This has its bearing on the Sino-Japanese conflict because such 
a unity is not just “getting together.” It is based on a historic 
faith, and the theological experience of nineteen centuries. Yet if 
the catholicity of the Church is to be effective in the world we know, 
it must be interpreted in the light of the present war situation. 
The important doctrines for present-day consideration would seem 
to be two, the teaching of Christ about forgiveness, and all that 
we mean by apocalyptic and the Christian interpretation of history. 

The doctrine of forgiveness is obviously important because so 
much of the world’s future depends on whether China will be 
true to her tolerant tradition, and be able to forgive, as European 
nations could not forgive, when the war is over. It is at least an 
advance on the morality of the World War that Chinese Christians 
are able to look at the Fifth Chapter of S. Matthew, and think what 
loving the enemy means. And this Christian solidarity gives us 
a start. When an athlete wants to jump 6 feet high he does not 
start with the bar at 6 ft, but tries the lower jumps first. In trying 
to follow the Gospel of Perfection we should employ the same 
method. We can love and sympathise with the Japanese Christians, 
many of whom we believe hate militarism and this war as much 
as we do. Further we can say, as a lot of Chinese propaganda does 
say, that we oppose Japanese imperialism but that we love the 
Japanese people. But Christian forgiveness is personal, and when 
we get down to the Japanese Army, even if we regard many of 
the soldiers as dupes, we cannot defer responsibility for ever. When 
it comes to the actual men committing the worst acts of brutality 
in war we frankly give it up. We may show great Christian, 


forbearance, as the group in Nanking did for example,....... but ) 
we cannot show love—not by ourselves. Only God can do that in’ 
us. For we are reminded that the war is such an accumulation of 


evil from every source that we are faced with two alternatives. One 
is to regard it as part of the wheel of cause and effect, the Kharma 
from which the only escape.is into nothingness. The other is to 
believe that God can cut this chain of sin by the act of forgiveness, 
and that we cannot fully forgive until we too are penitent for our 
part in the world’s sin, and ourselves receive forgiveness. | 

The practical expression of this in China is that many serious 
people see in the war an opportunity for self-criticism. As Mr. 
Y. T. Wu said at a Student Conference near Hong Kong, this war 
may be regarded as a baptism of fire in which China will be purged 
of its own sin and corruption. For the most deadly enemies of 
China are within. | 

The second point, which is the Christian interpretation of 
history, is linked closely to the conception of forgiveness, and the 
link is the Cross itself. Forgiveness is not just forgetting. Jesus 
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#3) in the previous year, it seems more than likely that people 
prefered the weekly to bring news while it was still fresh. Further- 
more it was just at this period that the Society began to feel the 
competition of Chinese secular magazines. It ceased publication 
with the death of Dr. Allen in 1907. Thus ended the history of a 
magazine which for nearly twenty years, was one of the greatest 
factors in moulding the thinking of the leaders in the great Reform 
movement in China. =f 


The Boy’s Own commenced publication at the same time as 
the Review of the Times. Mr. D. S. Murray, at that time the sub- 
agent for the British and Foreign Bible Society in Shanghai, and 
later of the London Mission was the editor, and the Report says 
it was well received. Dr. Williamson hoped it would prove “a power 
among the elder school boys and the younger students.” The 
magazine reached a circulation of 700 in its second year. Only 
one complete bound volume of the first year of its publication is in 
the archives of the C.L.S. but it was still issued for another year. 


An examination of the first volume shows, not only that the 
magazine was illustrated, but that many of the pictures were in 
handsome colours, the chromos for which came from Great Britain. 
It should be noted here that this was one of the first Pictorial 
magazines published in China. It does seem a pity that no one 
was found to carry on the good work and for thirty years the 
Society had no Periodical to meet the needs of the youths for whom 
The Boy’s Own had been established, and along with China generally, 
did not seem to attach sufficient importance to the value of the 
pictorial method. 


Missionary Review (+R ®). 


The Missionary Review was first published in 1891 when the 
Boy’s Own was discontinued. It was at first edited by Dr. Young 
J. Allen. Why this new type of magazine should have been 
established rather than the one for the family mentioned in the 
original prospectus is not clear. There must have been some 
difficulty in the matter with their supporters, the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the C.L.S. The Society realized that the new magazine did not 
serve their purpose and tried to compromise: 


“Tn it we have kept in mind the wishes of the Ladies’ 
Branch in Glasgow, who help us so nobly, and have had 
much of its contents suited to give information in the 

department they have chosen. But as it does not cover 
all the objects they have in view, we must suspend its 
publication for a time in order to publish the WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN’S SERIES, unless we obtain more funds im- 
mediately.” 


The magazine did actually cease publication for eleven months 
while Dr. Allen, was at home on furlough. On his return he did 
not feel able to undertake the editorship of both magazines and so 
the Rev, E. T. Williams of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 
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Nanking, became the editor from the date of its re-publication at 
the first of 1895. : 

Mr. Williams continued to edit The Missionary Review for 
about four years. There was a short interlude when Dr. Muirhead 
stepped in to fill the vacancy until the Rev. W. A. Cornaby of the 
Wesleyan Mission, Hupeh, took up the task and edited the magazine 
for a time from his station these. 

The Boxer Rebellion (1900) again interrupted the publication 
of the magazine. With the missionaries withdrawn there was no 
way of getting the magazine to the people. It ceased publication 
and the editor, Mr. Cornaby, went on home leave. It was re-issued 
with the Rev. W. G. Walshe, B.A., acting as editor until the return 
of Mr. Cornaby. Three years later Mr. Cornaby moved to Shanghai 
and edited the magazine from headquarters. 


In 1909 Dr. MacGillivray took over the editorshin of The 
Chinese Christian Review. as it was called after 1902. The name 
in Chinese remained unchanged. until 1912 when it became the 
(#% f 2% #8). When Dr. MacGillivray went on furlough in 1911, 
the Shiorskip of the magazine went into the hands of Mr. Feng 
Chiu Ching #). This is. the first record of the Society 
entrusting the editorship of anv magazine to a Chinese. This new 
step was taken in the semijubilee year of the Society. 


In 1917, mainly because of stringency of finances, increased cost 
of printing, and decreased circulation, the paper ceased publication. 


This magazine was always entirely devoted to missionary and 
religious topics. It aimed to be non-controversial in character and 
to give to all Chinese Pastors and Teachers accounts of the chief 
Christian work carried on throughout the world and especially in 
China. The paper was non-denominational and had to struggle against 
the competition of denominational papers. The number of Chris- 
tians was limited, and their financial resources also. limited. . The 
magazine never reached a very high circulation though subscriptions 
came from Chinese in America, Australia, the Straits and. elsewhere. 
But much valuable material was printed, and afterwards published 
in book form. Bishop Ingle said it was “by far the best religious 
paper published in Chinese.” 


The Chinese Weekly ( 

The Chinese Weekly (Ta Tung Pao) was first published in 1904. 
It was started in response to requests from people in the interior for 
a publication in Chinese which would bring to them accurate news of 
the world when it was still fresh. Under the editorship of Mr. 
Cornaby, the new magazine met with a warm welcome. 


The Chinese Weekly had the same Christian purpose as The 
Review of the Times. It strove “to give the Chinese a Christian 
view of the leading forces at work in the world.” In two years 
it achieved a circulation of about 1400. In the third year it was 
enlarged to double its size, and new features were introduced. In 
a short time the change was so highly appreciated that the circula- 
tion quadrupled. During this year Mr. Cornaby was on furlough 
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and the paper was edited by Dr. Evan Morgan. The latter “wishing 
to help the Chinese in every way, announced a series of. articles on 
various burning questions in China to-day, and. appealed to 
mandarins, missionaries and others to subscribe with the above 
gratifying result, His, and Dr. Richard’s old mandarin friends, 
responded handsomely.” 


The magazine was well illustrated and had one feature of 
special interest. Each number contained, as a frontispiece, a 
portrait of some Chinese or Manchu notable, sent by himself (on 
application) and nearly always with a letter of commendation, which 
was also published. 


The public reached by this magazine included one of the 
Princes, all the Viceroys and Governors of the provinces, besides, 
2.500 copies subscribed for by officials. and some thousands of 
educated readers in all the provinces of China, in Australia, Borneo, 
Brazil, British Guiana, Burma, Canada, Formosa, Japan, Java, Korea, 
Malaya, New Zealand, Penang. Sandwich Islands, — 
Transvaal and several cities of the United States. 


In 1911, the eighth year of publication of the magazines 
occurred the first severe drop in sales. The Viceroy of Szechuen 
and the Governor of Shantung did not renew their large orders. It 
may be significent to add that this was the year of the Revolution 
and the establishment of the Republic when many of the old 
officials lost their positions. That same year it is renorted that “a 
department dealing with religion has been onened.” This mav also 
have had a bearing on the decrease in circulation. The Chinese 
Weekly in opening this department was covering something of the 
same ground as that covered by The Christian Review. even as, 
at its founding, the Weeklw had covered something of the same 
field as The Review of the Times. 


The sales continued to steadily decrease, thouch the influence 
of the magazine must have continued to be vreat for some con- 
' siderable time for as many as twenty-one non-Christian daily pavers 
coca in most of the leading cities of China revrinted articles 

rom 


The great war curtailed the funds of the C. LS. had the Society 
in its search for ways and means of economizing, centred its at- 
tention on the decreasing circulation and the consequent loss on 
The Chinese Weekly. It was changed from a Weekly to a Monthly 
in 1915 and effected a considerable saving. But in 1917, the 19th 
year after its first appearance, the magazine ceased publication. 
The Society expressed the hope that it might start another such 
magazine when times were more propitious. It is still the hope of 
the Society to publish a first class Christian, non-sectarian Weekly. 


The Woman’s Messenger (# 4). 

As we have seen, Dr. Williamson, the founder, intended that 
literature for women and children should have a prominent place 
in the work of the Society. This was quite natural as the Ladies 
Auxiliary of Scotland were at that time the largest supporters of 
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the Society. That no periodical for women made its appearance until 
the 24th year (1911) of the Society may be explained by the change 
in leadership. Dr. Richard was so engrossed in the attempts to 
reach the officials and literati that other aims were eclipsed for 
some time. 

The Woman’s Messenger owes its foundation to the enthusiasm 
of Miss Laura White of the W.F.M.S. of the American Methodist 
Church (N). She gained for the magazine the support of her own 
Board who have continued up to the present to provide an editor. 
She also secured the support of the Committee on Christian Literature 
in Mission Fields of the Federation of Woman’s Boards of North 
America. 

The Magazine flourished from the first and this at a time when 
both the religious, and the more general magazines of the Society, 
were obliged to cease publication. It led the times in woman’s 
movements and its articles covered the many fields of woman’s 
interests. It had few competitors. It wisely linked itself up to 
one of the first Woman’s Organizations, viz., the W.C.T.U., and 
published materials prepared by some of their Staff. | 

The aim of the magazine as stated by Miss White was to teach 
“that the spirit of womanhood is the spirit, not of ambition but 
of service” and it sought “to lift rather than to rise; to give and 
not receive; to help and not to crush; to serve, not rule; to nourish 
and not devour; and if need be, to die and not live.” 


When Miss White was on furlough in 1919, Miss Li Kwanfang 
was appointed editress, the first Chinese woman to hold such a 
position in the €.L.S. Miss Li carried on the work until she left 
the Society, after which the present editress, Miss Mary Liu— 
another of Miss White’s pupils—took over the task. 


The magazine is now in its 27th year of continuous publication. 
It is still the only Christian magazine, of good literary style, devoted 
solely to the interests of women in the Home. Its circulation is not 
large but is growing and is perhaps more representative of the 
actual demand for it than in earlier days. 


Happy Childhood (#@ #). 

The Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America was really responsible for the publication of Happy 
Childhood magazine. In 1914 two of their number visited China, 
noted the lack of literature for children, and offered to subsidize 
such a magazine if it should be started. 


_ Happy Childhood was established and made its first appearance 
in March 1915. Mrs. MacGillivray, wife of Rev. Donald Mac- 
Gillivray, D.D. of the C.L.S. Staff, became the editress and the 
Federation, through its Committee on Christian Literature for 
Women and children in Mission Fields, together with the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Canadian Presbyterian Church (now the 
United Church of Canada) undertook its financial support. It was 


and not under the C.L.S. 


at first put out under the name of the China Sunday School Union 
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_. From its foundation the magazine was a great success due 
mainly to the enthusian of Mrs. MrcGillivray who had the able 
assistance of Mr. Liu Wen Lin. It was the only Children’s Magazine 
then being published. It is still the only Christian magazine for 
children. The magazine has always been well illustrated and suited 
to the needs of. Chinese children. 
_ After the departure of Mrs. MacGillivray, Miss M. H. Brown 
took over the direction of the Children’s work of the Society and 
Mr. T. S. Leung (##fF) was invited to become editor of 
Happy Childhood. Mr. Leung has a wide experience in literary 
work especially in Pictorial periodicals, and his talent resulted in 
adding greatly to the artistic appearance of the paper. Poe 
With the change in editors it seemed that the moment was 
ripe for a change in the magazine. The magazine in 1937 became 
a fortnightly publication. Unfortunately the present Sino-Japanese 
hostilities forced the Society to retrench and Happy Childhood 
reluctantly reverted to a Monthly publication. But it has not failed 
to go out while its two secular competitors have ceased publication 
entirely. 
Words of encouragement and appreciation have come from many 
subscribers and it is good to thinks that, for over twenty years, 
Happy Childhood magazine has never failed to go out to delight the 
hearts of Chinese children in every province in China and to 
practically every country where Chinese reside. Surely we owe a 
debt of gratitude to the courage and vision of those responsible for 
its establishment. 
The Shining Light (RR | 
In 1921, which was the second year under the leadership of 
Dr. MacGillivray, The Shining Light magazine made its first ap- 
pearance under the editorship of Mr. Luther Li. In writing about 
it Dr. MacGillivray said: 2: | 
“Previous reports frequently cast a longing, lingering look 
behind at the departed glory of the Wan-Kuo-Kung-Pao 
(Review of the Times), Ta-Tung-Pao (Magazine of Un- 
iversal Principles) and the Chiao Hui Pao (Church Review), 
and wistfully hoped that the C.L.S. might again have 
wings such as above. The day has not yet come, but we 
have sent outa little ‘Monoplane’ to all Government and 
Mission Schools, the Ming Deng, a modest monthly sheet, 
which has received a hearty welcome.” 


The new paper aimed at those influenced by agnostic cultural 
movements. It was hoped to reach them before they come out 
of school with their opinions already moulded. 


Thus, after a lapse of over thirty years the Society produced 
a magazine to meet the needs of much the same class of boys from 
whom The Chinese Boy’s Own was published, in the very first years 
of the Society’s history. Unfortunately it did not follow the good 
example of its predecessor in using handsome illustrations. It was 
published in the National language and not in the classicial language 
as were the earlier publications of the Society, | , 
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‘At first the magazine was published bi-weekly. It was: small 
and intended for free distribution amongst Middle School students 
both in Christian and Government schools. After two years of 
experiment, the Society invited the missionaries who frequently meet 
students, to subscribe for the paper in quantities and the report 
of the next year says that 770 copies were going to Missionaries 
and 4,200 to Government schools. 


The magazine was well received and the editor got many 
testimonials to its value as well as manuscripts for publication. After 
the May 30th incident of 1925 it was literally deluged with propaganda 
from students all over the country but naturally it had to exercise 
the greatest discretion. It was for long the only Christian magazine 
entering. Government schools in China. 


In September 1928 the Rev. Z. K. Zia, M.A. took over the editor- 
ship from Mr. Li. The magazine was enlarged and altered from a 
Bi-weekly to a Monthly publication and more than doubled its 
subscription price in an attempt to make it more self-supporting. In 
1933 Mr. Zia again enlarged it to more than double its size taking 
over, and amalgamating with The Young Peonle’s Friend, a 
magazine formerly published by the Methodist Publications Denait- 
ment and of which Mr. Zia had been a member of the Editorial Staff 
before joining the C.L.S. The addition of The Young People’s 
Friend enlarged the circle of readers and has brought a close personal 
contact between the young people and the editor. 


The period of Mr. Zia’s editorship has been one of very con- 
siderable unrest in the student world. At its commencement the 
students were, for the most part, still influenced by the radicalism 
that came to such a climax in 1927, while the years from 1931 to 1936 
were those in which the students suffered from the humuliation of 
Foreign aggression and the invasion of their country. These con- 
ditions have made it difficult for a Christian magazine to find a 
welcome in non-Christian student circles and the editor has wisely 
tried to make his paper more and more religious in character. 


The Preacher’s Magazine 2%). 

- When The Missionary Review ceased publication in 1917 the 
Report expressed the hope that with “the advent of more ordered 
times the Society might re-issue it” though recognizing that 
changing times might necessitate new tvnes. The Preacher’s 
Magazine may be said to be a successor to The Missionary Review 
in that it is intended for much the same class of readers. 

The Preacher’s Magazine is published Bi-monthly and made 
its first appearance early in 1930. The purpose of the magazine 
was so well outlined in the Report of The Committee appointed to 
consider its formation that we quote two clauses: 

“1. The Magazine to be specially for preachers and Church 
workers in order to supply them with material for sermons 
and addresses, and also to encourage Bible study. 

2. The Magazine to be of non-sectarian type and not concerned 

with controversy.” | 
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The Rev. C. W. Allan of the Wesleyan Church, became its editor 
and with the able assistance of Mr. M. Y. Hsia (W Mim) has 
continued the work up to the present. 


The magazine. not being of a popular nature, has never had 
a very large circulation, though interest is shown bv the consider. 
able increase in the past year. However, for all Bible students 
who are anxious to have help that Biblical scholarship can give, 
it is invaluable. When Mr. Allan planned the work he had The 
Expository Times in mind. The high quality of some of the 
materials published has been worthy of its model; the unfortunate 
thing is that there are so few in China who really take study of the 
Bible seriously enough to appreciate it. 


The Woman’s Star And People’s Home Magazine ATM 


In the autumn of 1931 the Society decided to publish a. paper 
in the thousand-character vocabulary, to meet the needs of the 
many women who were gaining some knowledge of the written 
language, in literacy classes. Miss M. H. Brown was _ appointed 
editress. The magazine bore ‘the name of The womens Star 


The first number was almost ready to come off the press when 
the Sino-Jananese incident occurred in Shanghai in January, 1932. 
In spite of this unpropitious start, the magazine has grown steadily. 


The Woman’s Star grades its articles to meet the needs of the 
different degrees of literacy of its readers. To this end. it has 
divided the selected Jist of characters into three grouns. The first 
group contains a basic list of 500, the second 300 and the third 300, 
making a total of 1,100 characters, so that each month one article 
appears in the 500-word and one in the 800-word vocabulary and 
the remainder of the magazine uses the 1,100 words. To meet the 
needs of those promoting the phonetic script, the magazine also 
publishes one article each month in the conmbination phonetic- 
character script. 


In January 1933 the C.L.S. took over the publication of The 
Peonle’s Magazine. a similar paper intended for the general 
reader. Rev. Z. K. Zia edited this magazine for four years, but 
the Society felt that, as both magazines covered somewhat the same 
field they could be combined and to make a better paper. 


_ The first issue of the combined magazine appeared in January 
1937 under the name of “The Woman’s Star and People’s Home 
Magazine” (4 2,33 R # HE A FI). Miss M. H. Brown and Miss 
Ruth Hong continued to edit the new paper, while Mr. Zia became 
a regular contributor. 


The magazine is entirely Christian in purpose and aims to help 
newly-literate people, not only to develop their Christian life but 
to assist them, whether by story or article, in their efforts to make 
a truly Christian home. In doing this the magazine keeps in close 
touch with the Five-year Programme of Parent Education 
oP Ching, by the Home Committee of the National Christian Council 
0 ina 
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The Amethyst (#% §). 

In 1983 at the request of Dr. Williard Lyon, who was repre- 
senting the Literature Promotion Fund, the C.L.S. took over the 
publication and distribution of The Amethyst which had previously 
been published privately by Dr. T. T. Lew of Yen Ching University, 
Peiping. 

In the Foreward to each number we find the purpose of the 
magazine. It is “a Journal of Christian fellowship, worship and 
devotion, edited by a very small group of Christians who are 
interested in the promotion of Christian fellowship and the spirit 
of worship.” 


Dr. Lew has continued to be the Editor and the Literature 
Promotion Fund to subsidize the cost, but the magazine, though of 
fne literary and spiritual content, has not secured the wide 
circulation it deserved, and with the outbreak of the hostilities 
in Shanghai in 1937 it ceased publication. 


This completes the list of the major Periodical publications of 
the C.L.S., throughout its history. The Society may be pardoned 
for feeling they have made a considerable contribution to Periodical 
literature in China. It has often been leading and seldom following. 
It has adapted its Periodicals to meet the needs of changing times. 
It produced the first Christian Periodical magazine; its Review 
rocked the throne in a campaign for reform; its woman’s magazine 
moulded the women leaders of the new China; its children’s 
magazine was without competitors for many years; it got its 
Christian periodical into Government Schools; it has brought the 
results of modern Biblical Scholarship to the Christian leaders in 
China; it produced the first periodical for the semi-literate women. 
Truly may it be said that the Society has kept well before it, its 
early objective of publishing and circulating literature “especially 
Periodical literature adapted for all classes as the resources of the 
— may permit” in China and wherever Chinese are to be 
ound. 


But a review of the magazines of the Society would be of little 
value if lessons are not to be learned from the past. It is not easy 
to unravel the various strands of influences which affected the 
popularity of its Periodicals. For these fifty years in China, have 


been a period of change and revolution not only in the political but 


in the social and literary realm as well. TThere were times when, 
almost over night, the reading public changed their whole attitude 
towards Christianity and towards foreigners in China, while civil 
war and foreign invasions have shut its magazines out of large 
districts for considerable periods of time. Then from the position of 
having almost no competitors in the field of periodicals, it has had, 
on all sides of it for many years, hundreds of well financed journals, 
flooding the market. At the same time a much larger Christian 
reading public is making increasing demands for more specialized—one 
might almost call them ‘technical’—periodicals, which only Christian 
publishing houses are able to supply. 
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It must, however, be obvious that the Society cannot, at any one 
time, make a success of more than one magazine covering much 
the same field, and recent tendencies to amalgamation are along the 
right line. No non-sectarian Christian magazine is likely to flourish 
while a large number of subsidized denominational ones continue 
publication. Linking a magazine to a movement and securing 
leaders in that movement to contribute articles has made for the 
success of a paper in the past. But after all, the success largely 
depends on the choice of an editor. Experience shows that when- 
ever a paper has been handed over to some one who does not con- 
sider it his major task injury or the death of the magazine results. 


Journalism and the Christian Movement in China 
| ARTHUR R. GALLIMORE 


VERY interesting study it is to trace the origin and develop- 
/ Y ment of Chinese periodical literature and journalism. Like 
a &} 6 education and science and art in Europe and the West it 
began with a religious background. With the exception of 
the famous “Peking Gazette,” issued for about a thousand years, 
which indeed was not a newspaper as we think of it—but only a 
digest of government reports, periodicals were practically unknown 
until the missionaries began publishing religious papers. 

The first religious publication that we know about was the 
Chinese Monthly Magazine, published by Drs. Morrison and Milne 
in 1815. Indeed religious journalism in China had its beginnings 
about the same time that church papers began to be published in 
America and England. But so great was the influence of religious 
journalism that-by 1890 there were seventy six periodicals, of which 
more than half, 40 to 36, were religious. 


_ As in everything else Canton led with the first newspaper, “The 
Canton Register” in 1827. W. W. Wood, a rather gentlemanly 
adventurer of Philadelphia, was the first editor. He later relinquished 
the paper to James Matheson, of the well known Jardine-Matheson 
Company, and Matheson got John Slade to edit it. Slade was still 
editor of the paper in 1837. Robert Morrison was a regular con- 
tributor from the beginning of the paper until his death in 1834. 


The Register had a competitor by 1831 in “The Chinese Courier 
and Canton Gazette.” Then in 1835 another paper appeared, which 
was known as “The Canton Press.” But, rassing on in quick 
succession there were many during the following years, some of 
which continued on for a short time. 

Dr. E. C. Bridgman became editor of “The Chinese Repository,” 
established in 1831 and continued for sixteen years. Dr. S. Wells 
Williams was also for a time editor. It is said that he contributed 
not less than 140 articles to the journal during his career in China. 
Since the Chinese Repository is generally conceded to be the fore- 
runner and the beginning of what has continued until the present 
day—with changes in name—as “The Chinese Recorder” it is well 
to proceed with a running sketch of its history. Having been 


uy 
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allowed to lapse in 1851, the effort to have a Christian journal was 
begun again in Foochow in 1867 with the name “Missionary 
Recorder.” Then in 1868 the name was lengthened to “The Chinese 
Recorder and Missionary Journal.” The place of publication was 
changed back to Shanghai in 1874, continuing the same name until 
1911 when it was shortened to “The Chinese Recorder,” as it appears 
to-day. 

Now, although there had been efforts at providing a news press 
in China before the 19th century, antedating similar beginnings in 
other parts of the world, and although there had been papers issued 
at Macao beforehand, it remained for. the modern Protestant mis- 
sionary movement to-give journalism its real standing in China. 
While Catholics had spread tracts and translations of various kinds 
they had not attempted anything in the. way of journalism as such. 


Rev. Walter Henry Medhurst, who reached Malacca on June 
12th, 1817, wrote some time after relieving William Milne of the 
duties of the printing office: “Another difficulty: in the way of 
missionary operations in China is that the printing of native books 
by foreigners is strictly prohibited. The English press is free in 
Canton, so that there are two newspapers and one magazine pub- 
lished there. But while foreigners are permitted to corrupt one 
another as much as they please, they are not allowed to poison the 
minds of the natives by their depraved productions.” 


Along the same strain it is interesting tu copy the following 
paragraph from the first issue of “The Chinese Repository” in May 
1832: “It is not less a matter of astonishment than regret that, 
during the long intercourse which has existed between the nations 
of Christendom and eastern Asia there has been so little commerce 
in intellectual and moral commodities. The vehicle of thought has 
been contraband. The embargo has been vigorous as death and 
has prevented what might have been communicated ‘viva voce.’ 
Even visitors at Canton may be struck, not to say confounded, with 
the strange jargon spoken alike by natives and foreigners in their 
mutual intercourse; it has been a most fruitful source of misunder- 
standing; and in not a few instances has paved the way for mis- 
representation, altercation, detention, vexation, and other evils.” 


Now, to appropriate an expression used in connection with the 
Adams family in American -history, journalism in China has been 
“all cluttered up” with missionary influence. Whether they were 
right in their conceptions or not, many of the earlier missionaries 
felt that western learning and material progress were worthy of 
propagation along with the Christian religion. And for this reason 
they recognized the value of a secular press. Sc we might say, as 
has been said of education, that journalism in China “got its 
reputation as Christian.” 


On account of the Catholic influence at Macao and the opposi- 
tion of the East India Company, it was both dangerous and costly 
to undertake printing at Canton, so the first efforts had begun at 
Malacca. But upon the cessation of the domination of the latter in 
1834 the prohibitions were not so strenuous. So great was the 
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demand for some intellectual and spiritual medium that the first 
three volumes of The Repository were reprinted in full. Even , 
London publication had said of it—“This periodical would be con 
sidered good even in England.” 


Missionary Influence on the Secular Press 


In addition to the direct efforts of missionaries they undertook 
quite a few journalistic ventures. Most of these were short-lived 
—such as, Morrison’s “The Evangelist and Miscellanea Sinica’”—1833, 
Karl Gutzlaff’s periodical in Chinese—1833, “News of All Lands” by 
Medhurst and Charles Batten Hillier—1838. In 1842, Rev. J. Lewis 
Shuck of the American Baptist Mission, was invited to become 
co-editor of “The Friend of China,” which he did on account of 
financial difficulties about the time, continuing his mission work 
along with it. The first issue came from the press March 17th, 
1842 and its publication was continued for practically two decades. 
It was, however, little more than a journal of trade with a few item: 
of news and personals in the community of Hongkong. 


James Legge, the Scottish missionary, who had been principal 
of the Anglo-Chinese College, moved the college and press from 
Malacca in 1843 and he became secretary of the Morrison Education 
Society, remaining until 1849. He continued from 1853 to 1856 
a Chinese monthly magazine, with the aid of funds from the 
Society, but in the latter year the journal which took the English 
name of “The Chinese Serial,” was allowed to lapse. 


Attention has already been called to the fact that the first 
efforts at modern journalism were in the nature of shipping and 
market announcements and records. “The China Mail’ was founded 
in Hong samy. By 1845 and still continues as one of the main dailes 
in the English Colony. Mr. Andrew Shortrede was the proprietor 
and editor, who had helped a young man Hwang Sheng, one of three 
boys sponsored by the Morrison Education Society in their training 
in America. He took young Hwang as an apprentice in learning 
the printing trade but later Hwang became superintendent of the 
London Mission Press where he remained for twenty years. 


But the trend of all activities was spreading to the new com- 
mercial metrropolis of Shanghai. As in Hongkong and Canton 
missionary influence dominated to a great extent. The North China 
Herald was founded in 1850. Enlarged in 1864 and eventually 
becoming The North China Herald and News, it has had a distinctive 
career. 


Daniel Jerome Macgowan was a medica! missionary of the 
American Baptist Board, who arrived in Hongkong in 1843, but 
went soon to Ningpo, where in 1854 he estaklished “Sino-foreign 
News,” which after Dr. Macgowan left Ningpo, was continued in 
Shanghai in 1861. “The Shanghai Serial” was begun by Alexander 
Wylie, of the London Missionary Society and later of The British 
and Foreign Bible Society, who became a great authority on things 
Chinese. He published, in 1867, “Memorials of Protestant Mis- 
ee to the Chinese.” The “Serial,” however, was of short 
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In 1860 Young John Allen arrived in China under the Mission 
Board of Southern Methodists and he became one of the greatest of 
all leaders in journalistic efforts. For forty seven years he carried 
on various activities in the editorship of Chinese papers and magazines 
and in many works of translation. From 1857-71 he edited the 
Chinese edition of “The North China Daily News.” But all the 
while he kept up his work as a missionary, as dd Medhurst, Legge, 
on Macgowan and others. 

“The Hong Kong Daily Press” was founded in 1857 by George 
N. Ryder. “The Sino-Foreign News,” as it was known in English, 
was also published on the presses of “The Hongkong Daily Press.” It 
was financed by the Chinese, however, and is considered to have been 
the first modern Chinese daily newspaper. Whether it was con- 
nected with the paper of the same name, which has been mentioned, 
published by Dr. Macgowan, is not known perhaps. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Wu Ting-fang, once Chinese 
Minister at Washington, was one of the earliest collaborators in the 
first newspapers in Hongkong. He was for a long time a member 
of a church, but was in the end affected by spiritualism. Still his 
influence was always with the Christian forces. 

It is impossible to sketch in detail the work of all missionaries 
and Chinese Christians as they influenced modern journalism in 
China. Dr. John G. Kerr of the American Presbyterian Mission in 
Canton began a juvenile paper which was taken over by J. W. M. 


Farnham in Shanghai, who made quite a success of it. Dr. Kerr — 


also began “The Medical News” in Canton. Joseph Edkins pub- 
lished (1876-78) “The Chinese Leisure Hour” in connection with the 
Religious Tract Society. John Fryer, an English missionary, pub- 
lished for a time a scientific magazine. Another British missionary, 
C. Budd, published at Amoy in 1886 a few numbers only of a news- 
papers of general news with additions of religious news in the local 
dialect, as did J. C. Gibson of the English Presbyterian Mission edit 
some “Church News” at Swatow at about the same time. N. J. 
Plumb began a church organ, “The Mount Zion Messenger,” at 


Foochow in 1874, which was the forerunner of the permanent 


“Advocate” of Methodist missions, now issued from Shanghai. The 
name of Timothy Richard was also connected with many journalistic 
attempts during his long career as an evangelist and also as Secretary 
of the Christian Literature Society. 


Modern Journalism in China 

While the work of missionaries in the aid they gave to the early 
efforts in journalism was a distinct one, their contribution began 
to were during the earlier part of the present century, especially 
following the national revolution in 1911. After this date began the 
efforts at special training in journalism and a new consciousness of 
the freedom of the press. Indeed there was a tendency, naturally 
expected, that the press should be revolutionary. But the writings 
of Wang T’ao and Liang Chi-chao, in newspaper and magazine work 
respectively, had been quite liberal and their names are indelibly 


-Stamped on modern Chinese journalism. 
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reading by those who, though not students of Chinese, still would like 
to understand something of the nature of the language. 


The Hsiao Ching, or Classic of Filial Piety, as most people knovw, 
is one of the canonical Thirteen Classics. It was not included in the 
canon until 838. A.D. Though it contains only 388 different characters, 
almost all of them are important, and the whole serves as a geod 
introduction to Chinese philosophy. 


Two thirds of the book is taken up with notes on the text. Every 
new character has a number and the notes give first the K’ai Shu 
script, then the Romanized form with tones marked for pronunciation. 
This is followed by the combining form, alternate form, and the Shang, 
Bronze, Stone Drum forms where they are known. There is no dictionary 
which provides the student with all these forms. The author says: 
“There are of course a number of variant forms for almost every 
character appearing in the bone and bronze inscriptions, and there are 
sometimes two or more forms in the Shuo Wen. In the notes, only 
those forms are quoted which, it is hoped, will be of assistance to the 
student in learning the character.” 


The finding of the inscriptions on the Sheng Oracle Bones has 
revolutionized the study of the history of Chinese writing. In the last 
decade or two, Chinese and Western scholars have been at work 
deciphering them and relating them to modern forms. This book now 
makes these findings available to the beginners in Chinese and thus 
throws a flood of light on the task of learning the characters. Though 
the book is so carefully prepared that an adult may learn both to read 
and write from it by himself, it will still be no easy undertaking and 
he will find a teacher a great help if not a necessity. Every students 
beginning the serious study of Chinese should possess a copy. M.H.B. 


‘THE Book or SONGS, translated from the Chinese jby Arthur Waley, George 

Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, pp. 355, Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a new translation of the Book of Poetry, or the Odes, The 
collection is sometimes called The Confucian Odes but this does not 
necessarily mean that Confucius formed the collection. He did, however, 
use these odes for moral instruction. ) 


He tells us that a Knowledge of the Songs enables us to incite other 
men to desirable causes, helps us to observe accurately their inmost 
feelings and to express our own discontents, to do our duty both to 
parent and prince, and finally “to widen our acquaintance with the 
names of birds, beasts, plant and trees.” It was formerly held that a 
man engaged in public life who did not know the Songs was “as one 
whose face is turned toward the wall.” 


This volume contains only the translation and General Notes, 
followed by a “Finding List” giving the translators numbers for each 
ode opposite Miao’s (and Legge’s) number. All but fifteen of the 
original collection of three hundred and five pieces are included in this 
volume. These are grouped topically, however, under such titles as 
Courtship, Marriage, Warriors and Battles, Agriculture, etc. 


A comparison of this translation with that of Legge will reveal 
that in the main the meaning is the same. There are, however, certain 
phrases differently understood. In these cases, at times, Chinese Scholars 
also have differed. The Chinese classical style left much to the 
imagination of literary understanding of the reader. This sometimes 
created uncertainty. Again, in a few instances the antecedent is not 
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clear so where Legge uses one gender this translator has used another. 
In such cases Chinese as well as foreign scholars would probably differ. 


Apart from the critical problems involved in the translation of an 
ancient text, we have here a volume which not only is delightful to 
read but also is very expressive of the Chinese soil. Our translator is 
no novice in this field and we are greatly indebted to him both for the 
happy translations and the critical or explanatory notes found in this 
book of Songs. F.R.M. 


SruDIES IN EARLY CHINESE CULTURE, First Series—by Herrlee Glessner Creel. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., London 1938. 15/-. , 


In the Preface to this book the author quotes the famous scholar, 
Berthold Laufer, as saying “Of all the numerous problems with which 
scientific research of China is concerned, the problem of the early origin 
and development of Chinese civilization is the most important and at 
the same time the most fascinating.” The author has spent four com- 
plete years in this study, making a first hand examination of all the 
contemporary documents, including the oracle bones, and the results 
of archaeology both in neolithic and in historic sites. During this time 
he travelled extensively in China and discussed the problem with the 
excavators on the sites themselves. He has had the co-operation of the 
best of Chinese scholars and therefore is in a unique position to speak 
authoritatively on this subject. 


This book is composed of three studies (1) Source materials for 
the history of the Shang Period. (2) Was there a Hsia Dynasty? 
(3) Who were the Shang? Who were the Chinese people? From whence 
came Chinese culture? Was it imported more or less ready made from 
oe These are the questions, with which the author attempts 
to grapple. 


The present materials for the study of the history of Chinese culture 
goes back to the Shang peoples in the 14th Century. The author found 


it necessary to delimit his field of investigation. He therefore ~ 


arbitrarily defines Chinese culture as the culture of people using the 
Chinese written language. However he did also study the artifacts and 
publications concerning the Neolithic inhabitants of North China who 
may have directly influenced the Chinese. 


In examining the documents, which were popularly believed to have 
come down from Shang times, the author has been forced to the con- 
clusion that all of these are of later origin. The only reliable way to 
reconstruct the Shang period is by a scientific study of the materials 
which have come to light in the twentieth century from excavations on 
the sites, and of oracle bones known to belong to that period. Of these 
he tells us: “The oracle bones must be mentioned first among objects 
as among documents. Next in interest comes the bronze vessels and 
objects of various sorts.” Though only a small proportion of the Shang 
bronzes have been excavated under scientific supervision, many of the 
others have been identified beyond question by comparison with objects 
which have been so excavated. . 


And what conclusions are arrived at through this study? Inasmuch | 
as all the results of the excavations have not as yet been thoroughly 
studied, it is impossible to reach any final conclusions but they have 
been sufficient to suggest to the author’s mind that it is not necessary 
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to look outside of the North China area for the origin of Chinese 
culture. Recent discoveries show that Northeast China has apparently 
constituted a distinctive culture area from the earliest Neolithic times 
we know. Of course its culture bore a certain resemblance to Neolithic 
‘culture generally, but had certain peculiarities of its own, as for example 
the Li tripod which seems to have been unknown outside this area. This 
form was maintained throughout the painted pottery culture and black 
pottery cultures which followed in this region, the latter being most 
closely related to Shang culture. There were also other distinctive 
features such as scapulimancy, and building with pounded earth, which 
make the writer suggest that Shang culture may have been a branch 
of this black pottery culture upon which certain techniques of the 
Bronze Age were grafted. | 


The author concludes that making and casting of bronze was 
probably not invented in China but brought in from some point to the 
West. The amazing thing is that the casting of the Shangs in 1400 B.C., 
is equal to the finest work of the sort done anywhere even up to the 
present. 


Shang art has baffled scholars, in their failure to discover its 
antecedents. All attempts to prove that it came from the West have 
been abortive because the finest designs have been discovered at earlier 
periods in China than in any other place. It was intimately related to 
Shang religion and mode of life and preliminary investigation suggests 
that it may bear some relation to the art found in Early America and 
= of the Pacific. The author concludes with the following 
verdict: 


“Chinese culture is unique in its continuity. Its most striking 
characteristic is a capacity for change wthout disruption. It would 
appear that that characteristic goes back even to the Neolithic 
cultures which preceeded the Shang in northeast China. Shang 
culture, like all great cultures, was eclectic, fertilized by influences 
from many quarters. But these influences and techniques, when 
they were accepted, met the same fate which has overtaken every 
people, every religion, every philosophy which has invaded China. 
They were taken up, developed to accord with Chinese conditions, 
and transmuted into organic parts of a culture which remained 
fundamentally and characteristically Chinese.” 


This book brings us a step forward in the attempt to discover the 
origin of the Chinese race. The author has rendered a very real service 
to all students of Chinese culture in spending so much time and effort 
jn such a painstaking study of the subject, and in carefully sifting 
‘the evidence which has been brought to light so recently by the 
L archaeologists. Above all we are indebted to him for so promptly making 
these results available in the English language. 


The book is scholarly throughout. It is well annotated. The Chinese 
characters for titles of books and quotations are given so that Chinese 
students may find it easy to check references. The long list of sources 
given in the Bibliography alone would give any student a fair idea of 
the tremendous work which was put into the preparation of this book. 
These sources are largely Chinese and should be very helpful for all 
scholars interested in this period of Chinese history. An index com- 
pletes the usefulness of the book which cannot be recommended tco 
highly, though it will not make easy reading for the uninitiated. 

Margaret H. Brown. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH AND THE WoRLD oF NATIONS: A Symposium, | 

Marquess of Lothian and eight other experts. Chicago: Willett. Clar 

& Co., 1938. Pp. xii & 315 $2.00. 

This is the 7th volume in the Official Oxford Conference Series. 
It is- &@ symposium of contributions to the line of thought on the 
relationship of Christianity and the world in which we everyday live. 
The symposium is excellent. Every Christian whose way, of thinking 
is positive on, and that of living is contributory to, the fealization of 
the Brotherhood of Man may find in it constructive argument .and 
stimulating suggestion. The thesis that there can be no peace on earth 
unless there is a world state and there can be no world state unless 
there is a universal body socially evolved from good will, consciousness of 
kind, and loyalty to God as we conceive in Jesus Christ connects the 
thoughts of all the nine authors. The Marquess of Lothian writing 
on “The Demonic Influence of National Sovereignty” seems to be happily 
leading the debate and Dr. Charles E. Raven, Regius Professor of 
Divinity of Cambridge University, concluding it by an article on “the 
Religious Basis of Pacifism.” Sir Alfred Zimmern, Montegue Burton 
Professor of International Relations, Oxford, contributes an article on 
“the Ethical Presuppositions of a World Order” while Dr. O. H. von 
der Gablentz of Berlin writes on “the Material Foundations of an 
International Order;” Dr. Max Huber of Zurich, President of the 
International Red Cross Committee, on “Some Observations upon the 
Christian Understanding of International Law;” Hon. John Foster Dulles 
of Chicago, on “The Problem of Peace in a Dynamic World;” Rev. V. A. 
Demant of Surrey, on “The Tragedy of War and the Hope of Peace;” 
Rev. Wilhelm Menn of Andernach, on “the Church of Christ and the 
International Order;” and Prof. Otto Piper of Princeton University, on 
“War and Christian Peacemaking.” 


In the mind of the present reader who has no knowledge about the 
Oxford Conference, several questions arise and one is: Has there been 
some such discussion as that on the problem of Christianization and 
re-Christianization? The Christian Church as it-is found here end there 
throughout the world seems to be poor in spirit, in mind and in body. 
And does it not also seem poor in result? In the world as it is, to speak 
of the Universal Church itself, not to mention the World of Nations, 
compels one to feel that even Christians who are supposed to possess 
rich Christian heritage of centuries are not faithful enough and how 
important it must be for a Christian to bear witness as Paul did. The 
Christian movement cannot succeed, if there is no leader like Paul, to 
serve it. Leadership must not be lacking in our Church! J.U.L. 


THE BUILDING oF DREW UNIversity. Edited by Charles Fremont Sitterly, 
Published by the Methodist Book Concern, New York. 302 pp. 33 illustra- 
tions. U.S.$2.50. 

More people will read this book than those for whom it was written. 

It contains more than its title implies. And more writers have had a 

hand in its making than are mentioned on the title page. This is the 

story of the founding of a theological seminary that grew and became 

a university. That is a rather unusual process, and the author at 

times seems almost to be writing in defense thereof against those critics 

who thought it should have remained a “school of the prophets.” In 
making this defense he has made some pertinent observations on the 
philosophy of Christian education. 

The book is full of intimate references that will make it especially 

- valued by a host of alumni around the world. : Its style is sufficiently 
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' vivid and the contributions so varied that even those who have never 
set foot on the beautiful campus will not feel themselves strangers: 
some will be drawn to visit Drew at the very first opportunity (What a 
happy thought it was to include that list of birds and bird notes that 
have brought music to “Drew Forest’”’!). 


Drew University has become of special interest to a larger circle 
in China because of its benefactions from the Wendel sisters. The 
brief address by Dr. Tipple, which “contains many interesting obser- 
vations on this famous family and life in their historic home,” will be 
read eagerly by many people who have wondered about the large bequest 
to Nanking Theological Seminary. Those interested in people will wish 
that the author had given some similar sketch of the quaint Danie] 
Drew who founded the university, about the Baldwin Brothers who 
provided so substantially for the establishment of Brothers College, and 
about Samuel Bowne and other generous donors who have done so much 
for the financial success of the institution. 


Dr. Sitterly’s modesty has left him too much out of the picture in 
which he presents the other members of the faculty. With the minute 
book of the faculty meetings in his hands for many years he has 
presented some handsome portraits of notable persons. One could wish 
that he had thrown in more of the spice of humorous incident which 
almost any graduate of Drew could relish. But so many characters now- 
adavs are presented to the reading public in negligee that it is just as 
well to keep these theological professors and ecclesiasts and philan- 
thropists clothed in the robes in which they appear for academic 
functions. C. L. 


THE Livinc Worp, Being the C.M.S. Review of the Year for 1937-8, Church 
Missionary Society, London. 


This Review is not just a report. It is full of interesting reading. 
There are chapters on “The Word of the Kingdom in Africa,” “The 
Releasing Word in the Near East,” “Living Epistles in India,” “The 
Renewing Word in China.” “The Reconciling Word in Japan,” and “The 
Call of the Hour.” An Epilogue and statistics for the year conclude 
this. encouraging account of the year’s work. 


Tue First JAPANESE CONSTITUTION, being a Lecture by Sir George Sansom, 

January, 1938. Asiatic Society of Japan. 18 pp. Forty sen. 

This pamphlet describes and explains the “Constitution of Seventeen 
Articles,” which was promulgated in A.D. 604, by the then Regent, the 
Crown Prince Shotoku. In 1931, the Ministry of Education, becoming 
worried at the inrush of new ideas issued a pamphlet treating these 
seventeen Articles. 


This work helps us to understand somewhat Japanese ethical 
standards and their sense of deep loyalty to the Throne. It is interesting 
to note that Article One begins with the words, “Harmony is to be prized 
and it should be our principle to abstain from strife.” 


No SPREDIER WAY 

This volume commemorates the golden jubilee of the Christian 
Literature Society for China. The various chapters deal with the past. 
present and future of this publishing society. Interesting historical 
material is contained, e.g., the Early Work of the C.L.S. and its Influence 
upon the Nation by Evan Morgan, and the Early Publications of the 
C.L.S, by A. J. Garnier. 
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The Present Situation 


CHRISTIAN FILMS 


A group of Chinese Christians in Hongkong are starting an ambitious 
project. They.are launching a company to produce films, and to promote 
activities in connection with a better use of the cinematograph. We quote 
from the Objects, listed in their prospectus :— 


“The primary object in floating the Company is to influence the 
morals of the general public by spreading the truth of Christian faith 
with the hope of establishing righteousness and virtue among the people 
through the Cinema. 


The modern motion picture industry has become a great and penetrat- 
ing force capable of moulding the public mind both morally and culturally. 
Whilst motion pictures thus exercise an immense influence on society 
very few are commendable for their high moral value or ideas which 
may be considered to be in conformity with the principles of Christianity. 
More often they tend to meet the more vulgar tastes of the public and 
capitalize the lower instincts of man. Many deal with the evil side of 
life, depicting society with all its vanities and cheap romances. 


The modern cinema-house has become the most frequented place of 
entertainment by the general public. Every picture produced and issued 
is seen by millions of people all over the world. Even films made by 
Chinese picture companies, which are enterprises of a much smaller 
scale than those in Europe and America, are circulated throughout the 
important parts of the country, and in the Straits Settlements and places 
in the Southern Pacific. The most popular of them are seen by people 
running into millions. Cantonese-speaking films which can only find 
audiences among the Cantonese and which are therefore shown only 
Hongkong, the Straits Settlements, the South Pacific and the United 
— _ also box-office successes with records up to several tens of 
thousands. 


Among these large audiences there must be a great number of 
Christians. It may even be feared that not a few of them attend the 
cinema-houses more regularly and more often than they do the church. 
The seeds of Christian teachings which they receive in the latter are 
therefore always in the danger of being choked by what they see and 
a from the pictures and by the ideas suggested to them by the screen 
stories. 


A picture may appear to some to be an insignifiéant thing and is 
looked upon as only a form of entertainment. Yet it may be employed 
as an instrument to help the spread of the Christian gospel. Christians 
carry a mission in this world. 

Besides showing pictures in the cities, small projectors may be used 
to tour the country side, so that the spirit of Christianity may penetrate 
into out-of-the-way corners and into the hearts of the rural people there, 
appeal to them through their amusement and convert them to the 
Christian faith. | 

Such pictures may very well become so many preachers and the 
cinema theatres so many preaching grounds. 

Should the Company’s intentions prove successful, it is intended to 
produce English-speaking films for distribution in Western countries and 
so attempt to start a crusade of screen purge in the cinema world, a 
a and ambition Christian shareholders would wish to share in and 
achieve, 
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BUSY ABOUT THE BIBLE 


A sehassinam said “Eriksson of Mongolia is coming to Shanghai.” 
A few days later he walked in, a rugged Scandinavian. Under his arm, 
wrapped in a newspaper; were the newly made papier-mache matrices 
for the Gospel of St. Matthew in the Mongolian language. Where did 
they come from? Joel Eriksson tried to point out on the map, but it 
was so far away in the northern part of Chahar that we got lost beyond 
the Great Wall. There he operates a little mission press, and there he 
had taught his Mongolian men to set the type and make these matrices. 
For the most part the work was well done. But it was expensive. So, 
before he left Shanghai, this dauntless scholar-pioneer went over to one 
of the Chinese presses that prints many thousands of Scripture portions 
every month, and there learned a less expensive process that might in 
turn be taught to his workmen in northern Mongolia. 


While this visitor from the great northland was here, in came 
another from the teeming southwest. This was Allyn Cooke of Yunnan. 
For years he and his wife and a faithful native helper have been 
transcribing the New Testament into the Hwa Lisu dialect and script. 
For this task they have had a special set of keys attached to their 
typewriter. Eventually their painstakingly prepared manuscripts will be 
photographed and thus reproduced in books cheap enough for these 
tribes people to buy. Together we studied the problem of reproducing 
capitals on a machine with but one set of keys in a language with but 
one set of letters. 


This mechanical limitation also gave some problems with regard to 
the footnotes or marginal readings. But those were not so interesting 
as the question of what should go into the text, and what into the 
margin. You see, the Hwa Lisu people do not always say things just as 
the Greek does. For example, we understand easily what is meant by 
“lifting their eyes”; but lest the simple tribesman get a picture of a 
man seizing a handful of eyes and hauling them up, the translator has 
left that idiom in the margin and has substituted the words “looking 
up. ” Speaking of “an evil eye” makes no sense to him; so the question 
in Matthew 20:15, “Is thine eye evil?” is translated more idiomatically 
“Do your eyes become red?” That to us might suggest something 
different. Mr. and Mrs. Cooke are laboring diligently to finish this work 
before they leave for a well-earned furlough in America. (Bible Society 
Record) July, 1938. 
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Work and Workers 


Soldiers buying. 


“Mr. Yin Kao Shan, an evan- 
gelist of the Lutheran United 


Mission at Sinyangchow, writes 
._that he has had very many diffi- 


culties in his district. Local rob- 
bers have been active and the 
soldiers have placed a number of 
restrictions on _ civilians, not 


‘wanting him to preach. He had 


therefore to go into the country 
to Kuangshui where he sold 760 
Scriptures, and the soldiers bought 


a number of them. Later he re- 


turned and entered every shop 


selling Scriptures, even selling 
them to the army. : 


A Remarkable Story. 

“Miss W. Graham of the C.I.M., 
Yukan, writes :—“Cheng Ying Teh 
is sixty-six years old and is 4 
member of the Tachitu Church in 
the Yukan district. According to 
his, testimony. twenty-one years 
ago he was in Poyang and heard 
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that a foreigner was preaching, 
so he went to listen to Dr. Judd 
of our Mission. From the Doctor 
he received four copies of the 
Gospels and a copy of the Acts, 
and these booklets were put away 
unread. In February of this year 
he came across them, and out of 
curiosity or for lack of better 
employment, began to read them. 
He then began to attend the 
preaching services and was saved, 
as well as his entire family. I 
was present at his examination for 
baptism on 10th September of 
this year. He gave a bright 
testimony and seemed very happy 
in the Lord. It is not the usual 
thing in this district to baptise 
anyone who has been a Christian 
so short a time, but the local 
evangelist vouched for the man’s 
consistent Christian life since the 
time of his conversion. The fact 
that he had led his whole family 
to the Lord in so short a time 
speaks well for his life and testi- 
mony. He also had a good grasp 
of the fundamental Christian 
doctrines.” 


Opposition—then Belief. 
“Colporteur Chu Kwei Chin 
tells of a man who was for long 
strongly opposed to the Gospel, 
and each time the colporteur 
visited the village, this man 
devised ways in which to hinder 
his work. Last December the col- 
porteur again visited that village, 
and while the crowd pressed 
around to hear the Gospel and to 
buy books, the mischief-maker set 
fre to the colporteur’s little 
bundle of extra clothing. While 
attention was drawn to the 
burning clothing, the man stole a 
parcel of Gospels. Nothing fur- 
ther happened for almost two 
months, but at Chinese New Year, 
when shops are closed and there 
is little or no business being done, 
the man who had stolen the 
Gospels thought he might as well 
look over the Books, just to pass 
the time. His own testimony now 
is, that as he read the Gospels 
God opened his heart, and now he 


Work and Workers 


the woolly Nomad passes on. 


is constantly praising God for 
saving a sinner such as he. 


Old, Yet Ever New. | 

“Mr. Chu relates how on one 
occasion, as they sold Gospels 
from door to door, three copies 
were purchased by a young lad. 
Later on an old man told the col- 
porteur his story. He had been a 
Christian in his earlier years, but 
for about thirty-eight years he 
had not gone to Church and none 
of his family knew that he had 
ever been a Christian. The young 
lad, mentioned above, was the 
grandson of this old man, and the 
three copies of the Gospels 
bought and brought into the home 
by the grandson were the means 
of stirring up for the old man 
memories of past years when he 
had been a Christian. He now 
testifies to having had his faith 
and love restored, and also to the 
fact that his whole family have 
become believers. 


Work Amongst Woolly Nomads 
and Red-Robed Lamas. 

“On occasions a number of 
woolly Nomads or red-robed 
Lamas will wander into the house, 
We give them a few tunes on the 
gramophone, and this helps some- 
what to make them feel at home. 
They hear some little incident 
related from the New Testament. 
A few questions are asked, = 

~ 
he does so he receives a copy of 
some Portion of the Gospel. This 
he tucks away inside his sheep- 
skin and returns to his nomadic 
encampment. We remind our- 
selves of the parable of the 
Sower and Seed. Accepting the 
principle that three-fourths of 
the seed sown is lost, there is still 
the fourth that brings forth 
abundantly. We look forward to 
an abundant harvest from the 
seed sown amongst the Tibetans. 
A Faithful Ministry. 

“Rev. J. A. Austin, Anshun, 
writes :—“Colporteur Pan has been 
faithfully working in Kiuchow. 
Since Mr. Hayman was captured 
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by the Communists in October 
1934, this Station has been vacant 
for most of the time, but our 
Chinese brother has faithfully 
carried on. During the first four 
months of this year he has sold 
about 350 Gospel Portions in 
Kiuchow and in the neighbouring 
town of Hsinchow. That part of the 
country has been very unsettled, 
first of all due to the Communists, 
and later to local robbers. In 
spite of these things our Chinese 
brother has faithfully carried on 
in face of danger, discouragement, 
and loneliness. His ministry has 
not been without results, as three 
people were baptised there when 
a missionary visited the Station in 
the spring. His ministry is most- 
ly among his own people—the 
Black Miao—and as many of thei 
live within the town wall he has 
opportunity of helping them in 
spiritual things.” (National Bible 
Society of Scotland Annual Re- 
port for 1937). 


China Missionaries Awarded 
Yale Doctorates:—Three mission- 
aries to China—each engaged in 
an important educational task 
there—were awarded the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, on the 
basis of studies and theses, at the 
Commencement of Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., last 
month. Dr. Frank W. Price, 
missionary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, is one of the 
outstanding authorities on rural 
life and agriculture in China. He 
heads the Rural Department of 
Nanking Theological Seminary. 
Dr. C. Stanley Smith is a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and vice- 
president and professor in Nan- 
king Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Harry W. Worley, missionary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is president of the Fukien Union 
Theological Seminary, and a dis- 
trict superintendent in the Foo- 
chow Conference. In addition to 
a doctorate of philosophy from 
Yale, he received in the same 
month the degree of doctor of 
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divinity from Ohio Wesleyan 
University, his alma mater. (Zions 
Herald) July 20, 1938. 


Progress’ in Hainan:—Kiung- 
chow City Evangelistic Center has 
a flourishing night school of forty 
young men opened by the young 
pastor Peter Wang who has just 
been ordained. Three times a 
week he holds crowded evan- 
gelistic services. Country chapels 
are better attended than ever 
before. Quarterly Communion 
Sundays find the churches crowded 
to overflowing and great numbers 
applying for baptism. Two new 
country churches have been de- 
dicated the past six months. The 
recent theological seminary grad- 
uates have been ordained, one 
as pastor of Kiungchow church, 
the other pastor-at-large to assist 
in the care of country churches. 
A third is only waiting for his 
church to attain self-support when 
he will be ordained. 

Never has the atmosphere of 
our schools been more Christian. 
At Easter communion fourteen 
students and a teacher of Pitkin 
school were baptized and joined 
the church. Another group of 
students are preparing for baptism 
next month. 

Our three mission hospitals are 
in charge of American doctors 
and ready for any emergency. 
All over China mission hospitals 
are able to play the Good Samari- 
tan and are more appreciated 
than ever before because of war 
conditions. This is indeed the 
flood tide of mission work in 
China. 

Big Sundays: At Nodoa on 
Eastern Sunday an audience of 900 
to 1000 filled the church. Elder 
Khou Kia-Fong, Principal of the 
Pitkin School gave the Easter 
message in Hainanese. This was 
translated into Hakka by Pastor 
Li and thence into Limko by Elder 
Ngou Bok. At the Communion 
service in the afternoon, 29 of the 
60 examines were received int 
the church and 3255 partook of 
the Lord’s supper. | 
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On April 24th at Notia the 
audience at the morning service 
numbered 400; 30 were examined 
and fourteen received into the 
church while 194 partook of the 
elements. 

On May first at Hou-Lang the 
audience numbered 1000, thirty 
were examined, 14 accepted and 
over 300 came to the Lord’s Table. 


Since the Pitkin School moved 
to Nodoa in October 1937, Miss 
Moninger has had charge of the 
church choir. The choir has 
grown until forty or more come 
to the Tuesday and Friday prac- 
tices. They have now taken up 
“nart” singing which adds to the 
effectiveness of the musical ser- 
vice. 

Sturdy Legs! On their visit to 
the Loi field, Feb. 28 to Mar. 19 
about 200 miles .were covered on 
foot by Mr. Bucher and Mr. 
Melrose. When your remember 
that the party had to climb at 
least four passes of 1000 feet 
and over, the way seems even 
longer. Ten of the eleven Loi 
chapels and schools were visited, 
385 meetings held; 2700 heard the 
Gospel message. A check-up was 
made of the Loi Christians. They 
number 600 families or nearly 
2500 believers. 


A Missionary Doctor Steps Out. 
The best trip so far was made 
over the Easter week-end. An 
evangelistic party was going to 
hold “Big Sunday” in a Christian 
Village about 35 miles . from 
Kachek. It was arranged that I 
go along and the people were 
notified that a foreign doctor was 
coming to treat any who wanted 
attention. 


On Saturday we went by car 
32 miles to the market town 
where the car was to be left. We 
stopped there to see 35 or 40 
patients. Toward evening we 
walked the three miles, mostly 
through cocoanut groves, to Tin- 
Tai village and put up for the 
night in the church building. We 
bad barely arrived when the 


Work and Workers 


of. 


people began to come for treat- 
ment and to call me to go to their 
homes to see those who were too 
sick to walk. There was not a 


- moment from the time we arrived 


until we left that there were not’ 
people clamouring to be taken care 
We stopped seeing patients 
during the church services, but 
late at night after the meeting 
was over, some asked for medicine. 
Before daylight Easter morning 
they woke us asking if the doctor 
could come out and see them. 
They were quite considerate and 
patient while we took time out for 
meals. They so seldom have a 
chance to see a doctor that they 
want to take full advantage of the 


opportunity when it arises. Some 


came back two or three times 
with the same complaint and 
wanted to be sure I had given 
them the right treatment. (Hainan 
Newsletter) Autumn 1938. 


Social Centre in Hongkong:— 
In presenting this, the first re- 
port of the Christian Social 
Service Centre (now to be called 
the Social Service Centre. of the 
Churches) we feel that a word as 
to its scope and origin may be 


‘of value. 


The generous action of friends . 
in Canada (who have formed 
themselves into a Committee in- 
cluding representatives of differ- 
ent Church groups) together with © 
friends in Hongkong have made it 


’ possible for Miss Elliott who had 


worked for a number of years in 
the Hongkong Chinese Young 
Women’s Christian Association, to 
return to the Colony for a further 
period of service. 

A central office has been estab- 
lished where individual cases are 
investigated and detailed records 
kept of each client so that there 
may be a measure of co-ordination 
between the many other Social 
Agencies already at work in the 
Colony. 

Already, as this Report will 
show, there has been splendid co- 
operation with a number of 


Churches, both Chinese and Eng- 
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lish, and with many Schools, 
Institutions and. Social Service 
Agencies, as well as with a num- 


ber of individuals who have sent — 


clients to us and to whom we in 
turn have referred many for the 
specific help that they can pro- 
vide. 

More than three quarters of the 
work being done has been for 
Chinese, though people of many 
other nationalities have been 
helped—French, German, Portu- 
guese, Russians, Japanese, Anna- 
mites, and Philipinos. (Report 
of the Social Service Centre 
of The Churches July 1937 to 
June 1938). 


Novel Method of Self-Support :— 
“Mr. Clarence Preedy, in visiting 
a number of centres in Hopeh on 
his return to the province, found 
that at Lingshou the evangelist 
had been greatly blessed of late 
and was looking to the Lord alone 
for his support, living wholly by 
faith, Mr. Preedy says he is 
exercising a really spiritual] minis- 
try, which has already meant 
much to the Church, the members 
of which are alive to their respon- 
sibility for doing what they can 
to provide his support, and, mak- 
ing definite advance in giving, 
they have adopted a novel method 


Notes on Contributors 


Professors. S. Lautenschlager is a missionary of the Presbyterian Chureh 
(north) recently attached to the staff of Cheeloo University. 


Dr. J. E. Moncrieff is a member of the West China Baptist Mission, 
who is serving concurrently as Director of the Missionary Training 
School and as Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages 
of the West China Union University, Chengtu. 


Professor Roderick Scott is a missionary of the American Board and is 
professor of philosophy at Fukien Christian University. 


Miss Margaret Brown is a member of the United Church of Canada, on 
the staff of the Christian Literature Society. 


Rev. Gilbert Baker is a member of the Church Missionary Society, 


stationed in Canton. 


Rev. Arthur R. Gallimore is a missionary of the Southern Baptist Mission 
located in Waichow, Tung. He arrived in China in 1918. 
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of contributing toward it. Ever 
meal time, the women put a hand 
ful of grain aside in a bag, whieh 
is taken into the city once , 
month on Communion Sunday, 
This is done not only with graip 
but sometimes also with beans 
and green vegetables.” 


Travelling in the Interior;— 
“For more than a month I hay 
been travelling among the tribes 
people: Lisu, Lahu, and Wa (of 
Kala). About two weeks of that 
time was devoted to visiting and 
investigating a large Wa district 
which has during the past two 
years been torn by rebellion and 
war. In the district there ar 
about 5,000 Christians. I found 
most of them true to the faith iy 
spite of their trials and suffering. 


In one poor little home I sat 
one evening at the open fire op 
posite a little Wa girl of about 
nine years of age. As Christians, 
the family had suffered persect- 
tion, and three times within a 
year they had rebuilt their home 
in a new neighbourhood. Still 
true to the faith, her father met 
us with a generous smile of web 
come, for a smile and _ shelter 
were all he had to offer.” (Chinas 
Millions. Vol. LXIV, No. 9 Sept, 
1938). 
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